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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 


Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—G@lobe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 





THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species © 


\“e) of offensive Insecta, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
aX smallest animal or bird. 
It is strongly recommended to Famrries, PROPRIETORS 









ss) or Horzts, &c., as being clean in its application, and se- 
x2 F [ E A S curing that complete extermination of those pests to sleep= 
AQ ing apartments so difficult to guard against. 
ey INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
M OT MH S Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, ls. and 2s. 6d, each, or 
Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 
THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


B E FE T & E S Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘Kgat1na’s Powpen,’ 


© and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. 


















FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. te 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 243.; Spoons, from 24s- 
Papier-Mache Tea Trays in Sets, 21s., 56s,, 95s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 33s, ; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £1 11s 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £378, 7 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &o, 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &o. 


Fenders—Bright, 45s, to £15; Bronze, 3s, to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot Air, &c, 
Baths—Domestioc, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

Qa Gaseliers—2-light, 17s, ; 3 do., 52s.; 5 do,, £6 6s, 
Kitcheners—From3 ft., £3 5s,, to 6 ft., £33, 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, ko 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 


Cutalogues free, 


DEANE & CO., 46, Kine wittiam street; LONDON BRIDGE, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 










QOLDRIDGE’S relieved, and cured in a fow days, by that celebrated Medi- 

cine, 
BALM OF COLUMBIA. BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
am The Best, the Oldest, They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 


and the only Restora- their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


tive for th i vital part. 
produced. » har over Sold at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors, 


Established 60 years. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Pe ers. 
m 3s. 6d., 6s., and Lls. 
\ per bottle. 
Mash) WHOLESALE— 


}22, Wellington Street, 
; Strand, London. 











ECONOMY _IN MOURNING. 












OME FOLD of Kay & Richardsen’s New & 
Patest ALBERT OBAPE is Ad BR 
FHRICK as FWO FOLDS of the old make, is @ 
MUGH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER}; 
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y of GOLDEN HOUBS, ADYARTISED, jMsy; io dertniat of am pe © golden Hours” should be sent to 
is, Fifth Thousand. Price 28, 64. 

Pound in Cloth, Antique. Printed cn Tcned Parer. de hak WO ONCUCK’'S 
: a WIND PILLS 
THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; * 
GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
be om, GOOD for the eure of INDIGESTION. 


GOOD for the oure of SICK HEADACHE, 


ED COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS | Goon forthe sue of HEARTBURN. 


GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 


FOR GOOD for the cure of LIVER peoear on 
GOOD for the cure of ALL. COMPLAINTS ir g 
— THE EARNEST INQUIRER. from a disordered state of the STOMACH 
BOWELS, or LIVER. ; 
BY eau ere 





2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d, each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D. wOuDCOCK, 
Lincoln House, St. Faith’s, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and 
Luxpon: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row. they will be sent free by return of post. 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at 1s, 14d., 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. {7a * 
WEEE Le 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surceon Dentist, 


- 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
S, (Immediutely opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATEAT 
[ For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and. Paris) 
x Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
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ARTIFICAL TEETH. 








KAYE’S a a Mey basoon Comma Out Istp 
oa SPRING MEDICINE, | Ling “By the Rev. w. at 
Ke, & Wuittemore, D.D., Rector o 

WORSDELL’S Purify the Blood. Cleanse the St. Katherine Cree, London. 
system. Go to the root of disease, en ee Oe 
and restore health. Established 50 rocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

E. PILLS yours, Said by ait Chemis: = London: Wi1u1am Poors, 12a 
l ls. 1}d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box, Pebacnenten i" 











ily THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


8 IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 
i CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS. 
ae Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Whooping Cougb, Sore Thioat, Enlargement ot the Glands, Burne, Scalds, 
iad Chilblains, &e., &o. 

i i b lied to the affected parts accoruing to the directions supplied with each bottle ; th ult i sf 
wanes alien = = gee vo he Sold by all Chemists ‘in PRottles a Is, 1$d., 2s, 9d,,and 4s. 6d, each, or free roa pet ‘aten fee pee ‘ 
— J, J. NEWTON, 8, Cherry Tree Court, Alders; ate Street, London, E.O, 





Use Symington’s Patent Pea Flour. 


ie is easy of Digestion, Wholescme, Nutriticus, requires no boiling, and rapidly:amakes a 
Tureen of Rich Sonp. [n Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or in Ting, 1s., 1s, 6d., mat s.eaeb. 





TRADE MARK, 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 









In Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, elegant, price 2s. 64., 
WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERG’S TROUBLES. 
A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d, 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


‘« We can safely reccomend this very pretty, well-told tale to all our young lady readers.” —Court Journal. 
“« A book that, we should be glad to find in every home. Let our young ladies read it for themselves, and then make 
( a present of it to their servants.”—Kind Words. 











LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-free for 
Twélve Months, 6s, 9d, 





ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some Original Stories, Narratives, and 





Eminent Divine in each Number. 
“ic deceived.” By Ruru Exorr, Authoress of 
Oeics foes the Bea,” * Margety’s Obriatmas- 
box,” &c. 
Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks. 


ss - or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
~~ % fF By Miss A. E. Covrrxnay. 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rey. 
THorneey Smiru. 
Half-hours with Popular Preachers. 
Verbatimye Reports of Sermons, &c., by 
Eminent Divines. 





oetry. 

New Nuggets from an Old Mine. 
By Rey. Quartus Quarizs. 

Sermon by Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number. 

Evangelical Intelligence from all 
Parts of the Globe. 

Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
Labours. 

Brief Biographies and Anecdotes, 


The “Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects 
published every alternate month. . wena 
Passin Notes, Leading Articles, 


Reviews of Books, &c., &c. 


e . 


THE MONTHLY PART, PRICE SIXPENCE 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choice matter, 


‘OFFICE—29, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that yourhave none other than their GEN UIN Gi article. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames Street, London. 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for ee a Liver Ceeveite, § r 


: Headache, of Giddiness, 
S ; disorders of the stomach bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
. an occasions nothing can be better 


1 aperient oe 
“PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, whe who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, als in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to th ould never be without them, as 
— dangerous symptoms * will be entirely carried off by their timely 


sarer FEMALES th ese Rang” are truly excellent, bo ger Pv — 
ebstructions, e istress' iz eadache 80 V revaient e —_ 6 
Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Bight, Ne ervous Affections, Trade Mark, Blood Mixture.” 


Sex, 
jor tise ieee nr eg of the Skin, and give a healthy Tue CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORER 











Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and Ts warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 220, Strand, London,” to be | arising. ForScrofula, Scurvy, ae Skin and Blood Diseases, 
impressed upon the Government’ Stamp affixed to each box of the | ite effects are marvellous. Th from all parts, In 

) genuine welche, boy ok 28, on coe and in cases z ox cme the quantity, 11s. each, of 
. Chemists t to 
m Puts 3s, 154. ond 94. 02, por ez, mt to any address, for 30 or ps, by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’® HALL, LINCOLN. 























ake A CURE FOR ALL!!! London Depét, 150, Oxford Street, 
_— HBELOWAY S OINTMENT THe Winvow P Buna OF THE Periop 
SiNG so ret Ave ABLE Q t 

Possessed of this REMEDY, ‘viiey Man may be his Licht, Fixes 1 IN Hav Pl THE UsuaL Spa EE 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE & MAN'S 

for : ree tL -ATH rey ays E S 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these means, ecireciN a : nu 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, Sk eres Oo V& CLARK € 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallivle oa ae ee ST FIN NSBURY Savane LONDON 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted oi tae SUN Shap’ ES oF EVERY Ki! Ll | 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, < 

id 4 Fifth Edition. Cloth, price 2s. 

e. us 

i CHURCH SEASONS. 

1 {Readings and Meditations on the Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. 

ie ‘‘ Marked by mach good sense, practical in tone, sound in doctrine, | and well calculated to be useful.”—Christian 
Advocate, 

“The author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fal of 
we man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lerd Jesus Christ in His all-sufficlont atonement.” — Record, : 
s, LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12A, PATERNOSTER Row. 
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= !3 now used by ali Respectable Families, 


30R MAKING™ DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers i in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d, and Js, Tins * 
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FOR WHICH 


THREE GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER AL1l OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECRIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Sir,—I beg to inform you that after having 








tried with my confréres the various self-aerating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65, 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known,— Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaABRINER, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 
nternationat Exhibition, Havre; late Instruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious, It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
beard ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock 
yard, Portsmeuth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ mess, 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxisa PowpER 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
« dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Wake a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxine Powpzr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d. 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKH OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVF ONLY 


BORWICK’S COLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 


A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE, 
By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” 


would be so good as to supply the deficit, if 
fiE | it occurs, we shall be very glad.” 

; Trotter of course expressed her willingness, 
ois tac ana dT and they remainea, a sort of reserve force to 

fool than of the a and thenslors those faculties | be called - if wanted. ’ . 
by which the foolish part of men’s minds are taken | This was Miss Duncan s first experience 
are more potent.” —Bacon. /as unsuccessful applicant for place, and she 
| felt it rather humiliating. She watched the 
Ir was not till there could be no possible | routine, however, with considerable interest, 


CHAPTER XVII,—-THE MAJOR WHERE 


WAS LEAST EXPECTED. 


| excuse for laying restrictions upon Clarice /and felt not a little relieved, when, the very 


that she was allowed to volunteer her/valuable Mrs. Downes not making her ap- 


services at the Sunday school. ‘Trotter, who 
had a tract district to visit on the Sunday, 
asked her mistress if she might not take it 
later in the day, and offer herself for a class 
likewise. 
agreed. It was so pleasant to her to feel 
that Trotter was associated with her in any- 
thing, especially Christian duty and enter- 
prise, that she would have fought a great 
many lions, had they been in the way, to 
have obliged her However, there were no 
lions, nor even mole-hills, and they set out 
on their new undertaking cheerfully and 
hopefully. 

For Clarice’s sanguine spirit, however, a 
disappointment was in store. She had felt 
sure of a welcome both from the rector and_| 
the superintendent, and an immediate ap-| 
pointment to an honourable post as teacher, | 
but to her surprise both the gentlemen came 
up to her, shook hands with her, also with| 
Trotter, who there at least stood on equal 
ground, and then said, rather doubtfully,— 

“ Well, really, Miss Duncan, it is very kind 
of you to offer to come and help us, but 
at present our staff of teachers is complete. 
The school is well officered throughout. 
Should a place become vacant from removal 
or any other cause, we shall be happy to let 
you know ; but at present ——” 

‘Miss Duncan might kindly stay with us 
till we get over the preliminary exercises. I 
have an idea that Mrs. Downes will aot be 
here. She had not returned home yesterday 
afternoon,” said the superintendent. “ A very 
valuable teacher. Then there are not always 
sufficient for the infants ; they take a great 
deal of keeping still. If this young person 

2 





To this the young lady heartily | 


pearance, she was appointed to her class. 
| Trotter was relegated to the care of infancy, 
}and she and her restless charge were mar- 
shalled into a class-room with a rising 
gallery from the floor, the walls being hung 
with attractive-looking maps andj object 
drawings. 

The attendance books and Bibles were 
handed round, and Clarice, who had pre- 
pared a lesson with great care, was rewarded 
by the attention of her scholars, and their 
anxiety to know whether she was likely to 
be with them the next Sunday afternoon. 
| “The hour had gone very fast,” said one 
'girl on the tinkling of the superintendent’s 
bell. Teacher, could na ye tak to this 
class when Mrs. Downes is badly, or awa for 
a spell?” 

“T hope that does not very often happen.” 

“ But it does. She's fair fashed luikin for 
supplies. She has her babies, and one has 
thrush, and another measles, till she’s dragged 
out wi’ them and the committees and such 
like ; athen she gangs awa. In one quarter we 
only had her five Sundays.” 

“ Perhaps she'd give up the class 
to you, if only she knew you'd be 
willing to take it,” said another girl. 

“Oh, I see that here, as elsewhere, ‘new 
brooms sweep clean,” exclaimed Clarice, 
brightly. “ Itisa misfortune for you that your 
teacher cannot attend regularly ; but perhaps 
she looks forward to being able to do so in 
the future.”’ 

Her own duty over, Clarice went into 
Trotter’s little class-room, and found her and 
another young teacher in the act of dismissing 
the thirty infants, who were glad of the 
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| were again in the street, “‘ I am sorry there 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 





emancipation, They went out clapping 
their hands, stamping and singing as they 
had been used to doat the day school. The 
stamping and clapping were hardly consis- 
tent with the words they were singing,— 


* Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand, 

Children whose sins are all forgiven,— 
A holy, happy band.” 


But the clapping and the stamping were 
as innocent accompaniments as the shaking 
of the wings of the little cherubs when they 
sing and keep time to the holy mirth that 
wells up in the souls of the Innocents. 

Of course, with all these combined 
energies of feelings and hands at work, there 
was some confusion. Trotter was exerting 
herself with a face as grave as a judge, till 
she looked up and saw her mistress. The 
effect was electrical. She laughed, and 
Miss Duncan coming to her, the little 
ones quickly disappeared, so the afternoon’s 
duties were at an end. 

“Oh, Trotter,’ said Clarice, when they 


is no work for us. This has been one of the 
pleasantest afternoons I have ever spent. 
Teaching the girls seemed to take me quite 
out of myself, and the teacher they have 
goes but seldom.” 

“T think I know what we must do, Miss 
Clarice. We must go every Sunday to fill 
gaps, and come away when we are not 
wanted ; but in two or three weeks we might 
seek up children who have not been to 
school, ask the superintendent to admit 
them, and appoint us to teach ‘them. Cer- 
tainly we should have a good right.” 

“What a capital idea! It won’t be 
half so pleasant, though, taking in hand 
these raw recruits. I had such nice intelli- 
gent girls around me this afternoon.” 

With their united efforts they were not 
long in finding some ten or twelve children, 
eligible for instruction on Sunday afternoons. 

Clarice requested the minister’s permission 
to introduce them, and he accorded it, 
telling her at the same time that the pro- 
ceeding was an irregular one. 

The theory that all things find their level 
had its illustration in this case; Trotter 
instinctively taking to herself the most 
uncouth and ignorant of the children, and 
leaving the more refined to the culture of 
her mistress and fellow-worker. So on new 
materials they wrought diligently, and the 
toils, the tears, the pleasures of the Sunday 


school are happily too well known for us to 
be justified in enlarging upon them here. 

Our heroine’s life at this time was not 
varied by striking incidents. The shadow 
that had fallen on the house to her con- 
sciousness was not yet lifted, and there were 
times when the sacrifice she had been called 
upon to make pressed so heavily upon her 
that her faith faltered, till she was almost 
led to doubt the reality of a religion that 
promised so much support, and yet left so 
much to be endured. 

It was not the religion she doubted, but 
her own possession of it. What if after all 
she had been mistaken! At such times her 
depression was very extreme, and she was 
thankful for Trotter to say the “ good word 
that maketh glad,” and to help her to keep 








hold of her imperilied confidence. 

She was walking late in her garden one 
evening, when she was dismayed by hearing 
a familiar step come down the gravelled 
alley, and looking up she saw that the in- 
truder was Major Leslie. 

* Oh, why have you come to me?” she 
had almost exclaimed; but though she im- 
posed silence on her lips her eyes said it for 
her. He took her hand. 

‘“You ought not to look so surprised, 
Clarice,” he said; “but I have not sought 
you here without permission.” 

“So I inferred. It was very wrong.” 

“Wrong! Why?” 

“ For your sake and for mine, Major 
Leslie, while I regard you at heart as a 
friend I must insist on your treating me as a 
stranger,—at least till the wound is healed,” 
she said, drearily. 

“Oh, do not talk of wounds,” he exclaimed. 
“You know nought of wounds. If you did, 
you would be more slow in inflicting them. 
Clarice! Clarice! I, the victim, love the 
priestess. If she believes that, let her spare 
me.” 

“Oh, Leslie, she does believe it. She 
suffers as much as you. Nay, she suffers ten 
times more.” 

‘A mockery! Clarice, I adjure you, look 
at me. Stand here, where the dying sunlight 
falls. Your eyes droop. I insist upon it 
that you look at me. It is good for every 
one to see their own work.” 

“You are changed indeed, dear Leslie. 
Forgive me for the pain I cannot help.” 

“You can help it,—you alone.” His 
grasp upon her wrist was hard. She felt 
swayed before him as a reed in a rising wind. 
His eyes were hollow and sunken, and his 
face haggard. 
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“T heard,” she said at last, “that you 
were full of life and gaiety. I thought you 
were getting over it.” 

“You thought so? You might have 
known me better. A mad hilarity is at 
times the sign of a very bitter heart. Some 
troubled ones seek the shade, as if crippled, 
and there writhe and toss and rebel. Was I 
likely to do that? No, I could sooner 
transform myself into a Bacchanalian, and in 
a mad revel laugh to scorn my misery. That 
is my danger. Clarice, can you drive me on 
to it, and hold yourself justified ?” 

“ You are master of your own actions. If 
you are not, I should think long before I 
would take on myself such a responsibility. 
You have used the worst of all possible argu- 
ments; but, Leslie, I know you better than 
you know yourself.” 

He felt stung, ashamed of the cowardly 
argument he had had resort to. Somehow 
he never felt Clarice’s perfect superiority to 
him as he did at that moment. He thought 
of her with her poor shorn head and 
bandaged eyes, self-punished through love of 
him ; and here he had bidden her look at 
the object that awoke self-pity in the glass, 
and had threatened her with his own moral 
disgrace and ruin. It was so unlike him. 
The impulse from which he had acted was 
so repugnant to his native pride of character, 
that in that moment he fell even in his 
own estimation below the level of contempt. 

The passionate interview lasted for some 
time ; when it ended the victory was with 
her, and yet so deep was her suffering that 
she doubted whether the white bird that erst 
had comforted her had not fled away and for 
ever. At such times the desponding spirit 


| needs to fall back upon its own obedience, 








to reassure itself with the inferential evidence 
when the direct seems lacking. 

The garden was not the only spot where 
Clarice received a shock from Maior Leslie. 
She was more startled still one Sunday to 
find him at the Sunday school taking a class 
on the side devoted to the boys, and pre- 
siding over it with as much apparent zeal as 
if the school had been the height of his 
ambition, and he regarded his promotion to 
the instruction of little yellow-haired urchins 
in the light of a great honour. Certainly 
the boys that formed the class had never 
been more obviously on their good behaviour. 
Whether the attractiveness of his teaching 
or his epaulettes deserved the credit of it 
was a question that might present itself to 
some minds. 

He, at least, was not an unsuccessful ap- 





plicant for place. Indeed, both the minister 
and the superintendent vied with each other 
in the effort to make him feel at home. “It 
was so delightful to see a man of his station, 
and a young man, coming to the fore, taking 
up with this sort of thing.” Really no one 
could tell how much delighted they were, 
and they felicitated him as if even the Lord 
of the Vineyard must feel very much compli- 
mented by the presentation of such a candi- 
date. 

“Fools!” muttered Leslie in his unre- 
generate heart of hearts. 

Now when Clarice saw him, her first feel- 
ing was one of considerable annoyance. She 
did not for one moment suppose that the 
wish to be useful brought him thither ; that 
was altogether too much to hope. For why 
did he not go to the barrack school? Were 
not the soldiers’ children as likely subjects for 
him? Clarice believed that he was there 
for no earthly purpose but to impress her with 
his desperate attempts at reformation, and 
failing in that, to persecute her. She was glad 
that her position effectually screened her from 
him. She dreaded the moment for dismissal, 
as then she feared she would encounter him. 
She had no cause, however, for alarm. In 
obedience to the code of etiquette, ‘‘ Ladies 
before gentlemen,” all the girls’ classes were 
filed out of the school before the boys had 
permission to rise. This gave her a good 
start, and Major Leslie, like a good soldier, 
remained at his post till the word came 
to him also. He neither then nor on 
any subsequent occasion made the slightest 
effort to overtake her, to his honour be it 
spoken. She never, walking down the school- 
room, felt that she was looked at. He took 
no more notice of her than he did of the 
offending ‘Trotter. 

Once, indeed, Clarice trembled when there 
was a question of changing his class. The 
alteration would have made him her zs-a- 
vis. He declined the promotion,—perhaps 
out of respect for her feelings, perhaps 
because the position near the door was more 
airy. : 

Trotter had noticed Major Leslie’s pre- 
sence at he school before her mistress was 
aware of it. For the moment her quiet self- 
possession forsook her. She gave a little 
start of surprise, and then forall the publicity 
of her position, for all the offence she might 
give to at least two people, for all the example 
she was setting to her small disciples, she 
became perfectly convulsed with suppressed 
laughter. Through the first hymn she 
remained seated, she upbraided herself as 
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severely as she could, but she never recovered 
the weakness till the moment for prayer 
relieved her of the sense of observation. 

When on the way home her mistress said 
to her,— 

“ Trotter, did you notice who was at Sun- 
day school?” 

She answered meekly.— 

‘ Yes, miss ; I hope if you saw me laugh, 
I’m forgiven, but I should like to know how 
the major liked it.’’ 

He liked it well enough to consider it an 
insufferable bore; but he persevered for 
some time with admirable resolution, always 
congratulating himself, however, when the 
afternoon was over, and affirming inwardly 
that it was the longest way of dragging out 
an afternoon that human ingenuity had ever 
devised. Shade of Robert Raikes ! his bless 
ing was not on thy work, nor his peace- 
breathed to thy memory! 

The object of the attraction thither did not 
find it tedious. Her love of the Sunday 
school increased, till she came to look upon 
it as a little oasis in the desert, the spot 
where her spirit, coming into contact with 
the spirit of a child, was freshened by the 
contact, and the consciousness that she was 
working for Jesus brought great joy. And 
yet hers was by no means an interesting 
class. She had to break up the stubborn 
soil, others had not laid it in fallow for her, 
nor had she been called to gather in the 
grain that others had sown. 

She had noticed one day how the eyes of 
these dusty town children rested upon a bright 
beautiful flower she had in her waistband. 
She took it out and gave it to the youngest, 
whereupon a murmur of approbation ran 
through the class. ‘Oh the bonnie flower ! 
the bonnie flower!” said the child. “I shall 
put it into cranky Margie’s jar.” 

“ And who is cranky Margie? ” asked the 
teacher, considerably amused. 

“Tt is her little ailing sister,” said one of 
the older scholars. “She will never be bet- 
ter the noo; but naething pleases her mair 
than the sight o’ the bonnie flowers. Eh, 
puir lassie, she’d ha’ risked her neck ony- 
wheer to get the first o’ the violets, or the 
speedwells, or the briar roses.” 

Clarice’s eyes filled with tears. “ You 
shall take me to see this sick little one,”. she 
said. 

The child was in raptures, and from that 
she perceived how in doing good in one way, 
another may open up, and our sphere of 
action enlarge sensibly, till its round is as 


the week. From that time she took not one 
beautiful flower to school, but a handful ; 
and its distribution among the children on 
leaving was a pleasant business ; the with- 
holding of a flower from any who had been 
inattentive was a severe penalty. 

So she was learning how to diffuse glad- 
ness, how to brighten life. A smile, the gift 
of a flower, the wearing of a cheerful ribbon, 
what little things in themselves! but these 
little things have microscopic beauties the 
angels take note of and our heedless eyes 
pass by. If we realized their true signifi- 
cance, if the lens were adjusted for our vision, 
and the broad light of eternity poured down 
upon them, we should no more esteem them 
trifling than the enlightened apostle standing 
before Cornelius adjudged him common and 
unclean. 

In a little time Major Leslie left Edin- 
burgh, being drafted elsewhere. As he rode 
out of town the band was playing “‘ The Girl I 
left behind me,” and om dit that a certain 
young lady shut herself up in her chamber 
very much that day, and was only to be seen 
at meal-times. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE LULL SUCCEEDED BY 
STORM, 


** God is over all—our Father is over all, and His 
‘hitherto’ is poised in His hand, ready, like that 
mace which the king held in a tournament, to be 
cast down directly his soldier had endured enough.” 
—The Author of *‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 


THE merchant sat in his office, weary with 
the inspection of invoices and ledgers, but 
there was an expression on his face more to 
be pitied than that of mere weariness. 
“Strange,” he soliloquized, “that the 
first vessel I was so rash as to send cargo by 
uninsured should have foundered! Never a 
case of shipwreck before. Fool that I was 
to presume upon it, and all for the compara- 
tively trifling amount that insurance would 
have cost! Then the damages by leakage. 
I never knew aught like it in the whole of 
my experience. I hope the agent has not 
been taking advantage in his statements. Still 
the captain of the vessel inspected with him 
on landing, and confirmed it. For that there 
is no redress. The discount for depressed 
markets has been ruinous; in two months 
the markets will go up, if only I could tide 
on a little longer. Well, there’s no help for 
it. Ours is a dreadfully expensive establish- 
ment, we must reduce it. It ought to have 
been done long ago, and would but for 





much as we can tread in the short period of 





Clarice. ‘Thank Heaven, she will not make 
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as it was ruinous to the merchant who em- 
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a trouble of it now! We must take a snug 
little villa in the country, content ourselves 
with a couple of women-servants, get into as 
small a compass as possible, and with as 
little observation. My wife, good soul, will 
accommodate herself to the change in her 
position as easily as most women; but it’s 
hard to have to require it of her.” 

Accumulated losses, and profits far below 
anticipation, had been extremely depressing, 
though we cannot say ruinous in their results. 
A fear of insincerity on the part of one of 
his agents abroad had crossed Mr. Duncan’s 
mind, though it had not been allowed to har- 
bour there. 

“I wish shipowners were responsible for 
leakage,” he had said, and cases of damage 
represented and attested to, where the attest- 
ing party received a commission according 


to him ; yet such cases were beyond reach, 
and he hesitated in giving expression to 
suspicions which might be altogether un- 
founded. 

One of his agents abroad was meanwhile 
enriching himself by a method as safe to him 


ployed him. He was a man of some capital, 
thoroughly conversant with all the fluctua- 
tions of trade; and it was his custom to 
make his returns for goods that had arrived 
when the market price was at its minimum, 
but keep them in reserve until it had risen, 








I do not know that in the long run it would 
have to be regretted. Unite your powers 
with mine in straining for the rescue, and 
never after this morning will I remind you 
how much you have contributed to the 
peril.” 

And the false lips shaped themselves into 
an “I will, sir,” as Mr. Duncan rose and 
quitted the office. 

‘‘ My word!” muttered Charles to himself 
when he wasalone; “if the bank does come 
down on him, and he sees how I've over- 
drawn, and the use I’ve made of his name 
on bills, the whole train of gunpowder will 
be fired. Just on the verge of the three 
days’ grace, and neither drawer nor acceptor 
ready with the dust! The game’s nearly up. 
I must either get my head out of this noose, 
or march to the tune ‘ Oh, Skedaddle!’ for 
I'll never wait here to face it.” 

A little reflection convinced him that the 
“running away ” had its inconveniences and 
“extricating its advantages,” if it only deferred 
the former for a few months, so he decided to 
adopt the latter course of action if it should 
be possible. Having resolved upon “ extri- 
ating,”he was not slow in taking the steps he 
thought most likely to secure his object. He 
made out bills to some of his father’s debtors, 
whether overdue or otherwise did not concern 
him, and then acting as traveller for the firm 


waited upon certain retail dealers with a 
request for immediate accommodation, as 








pocketing of course the additional profits. 


should communicate his 


as if inviting the inevitable, said huskily,— 
“ Well, sir? ” 





been engaged. 


your own firm. 
I hope, and be warned.” 





particulars, and then said eagerly,— 
“Tt is unsatisfactory, certainly. 


|| good.” 

“Not so good as it was. You will, I 
hope, see the necessity of a greatly reduced 
expenditure. Retrenchment is not bank- 
ruptcy, and there is no real disgrace in it. 
If it were to prove a turning-point with you, 





While Mr. Duncan was pondering how he 
altered circum- 
stances to his wife, his hopeful son entered. 
The young man looked at him furtively, 
seated himself opposite to him, and at last, 


‘“* Here is the statement ; ” and Mr. Duncan 
handed him the paper on which his pen had 


“Tt is a pity that, as a partner, you should 
so little have comprehended the position of 
You will understand it now, 


Charlie looked over it hastily—too hastily 
to arrive with any accuracy at the several 


extension of enterprise made it necessary. 
Some surprise was excited, but as it is not 
usual for retail dealers to be beforehand for 
the traveller, his success was by no means 
uniform. He procured a few instalments on 
overdue accounts and returned cursing his 
ill-luck. His idea had been to meet with 
this money the bills drawn by his accom- 
plices in his father’s name upon the bank, and 
then when the danger of exposure was averted, 
draw afresh to conceal the march taken upon 
the retail dealers, in the hope of refunding by 
slow degrees. Seeing that the supply was 
altogether unequal to the demand, he aban- 
doned the idea in despair, and his last and 
only resource was the gambling-table. Yes, 
he had learned lately a trick or two that it 
was worth while staking this small capital 





Still, sir, 
we are not insolvent, and our credit is 


upon. He might go in and win thousands! 
but if not? then he would put the ocean 
between himself and his incensed parent, 
leaving not a trace behind. What could be 
more desperate than the position in which 
he was now placed? What more unlikely than 
that a cast of the dice should retrieve it? 
But desperate as it was, he regarded it with 
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the greatest coolness. If the worst came to 
the worst he should not be there to meet 
it. His father’s fury, Clarice’s stinging re- 
proaches, his mother’s grief, public contempt 
if his treachery should become known—he 
would cheat all these of their object; he 
would go where they could not affect him. 
As to the ruin and the sorrow he had 
wrought for his father and mother and sister, 
he recked little of that so long as he escaped 
the reproach. 

He had no fear but that “the governor” 
would scramble through somehow. No one 
ever did really stick fast in life. He had 
friends and credit, and there would be a 
wide-spread sympathy for him ; besides, he 
did not know what his mother might have 
high and cry out of the reach of creditors. 
Yes, he was very sorry for them all, but they 
would not have the worst of it. 

And so it was,.that that the insensate heart 
never pictured to itself a bowed head, an 
abashed front, a poverty-stricken home, or 
anything but the outburst of indignation and 
scorn before which it would be well to flee. 

He could take the last stakes out of his 
father’s tent, and then steal away in the 
night-time with never a care as to how it 
should fare with him. Charlie thought then 
that he had enough to do to take care of 
himself, without “ bothering” over the fate 
of “other people;” the “other people” 
referring of course to his parents and his 
sister, whom it was well to consider in terms 
general rather than particular. And there was 
one whose claim was not of a nature to be 
investigated or insisted upon ; at least, not 
at present. 

At dinner that evening Clarice discerned a 
peculiar kindliness in her father’s manner. 
He was less preoccupied than usual. He 
inquired how she had been engaged during 
the day, and gave both her and her mamma 
little items of intelligence which in truth was 
no news to them, but they good-naturedly 
treated it as ifit were. ‘The poor girl had so 
often felt saddened by his depression, and by 
a painful fear that she had aided lately to 
contribute to it, that she was quite delighted at 
his accessibility. Her imagination projected 
itself into a more than ordinarily pleasant 
evening .She was sorry that Charlie was not 
there to come under the humanizing influence. 
She supposed he was dining at his club. 

The cloth being removed, Mr. Duncan 
took an extra giass of wine, and said rather 
hurriedly to his wife,— 

“ My dear, you and I will betake ourselves 
to the library.” 


“Oh, but, papa!” interposed Clarice, de- 
precatingly, “I thought we should have 
some music to-night—that you were just in 
the humour for it.” 

He turned his face quickly away from her. 

“Well, well, you shall give me one piece. 
I am always in the humour for ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’ and then I really must have a talk 
with mamma.” 

She obeyed ; but as the words of the song 
accompanied in her memory the trickling 
rain of melody that falls from practised 
fingers in performing Thalberg’s popular 
arrangement, she felt her spirit mysteriously 
drop wing, the normal sadness again came 
creeping over her, and she thought she had 
never before realized the full pathos of either 
the air or the words. 

She left the room that her parents might 
have their ¢ée-a-é¢e, and as she did so she 
noticed her father’s eye follow her with a 
wistful, yearning expression in it that she had 
never before seen there. 

“IT don’t know how it is,” she said to her- 
self, “‘ but I felt so glad to see dear papa so 
bright, and now I feel as if I could cry.” 


‘* Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that harmonious instrument, the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and are not alone.” 


The voice prophetic had not spoken to 








Mrs. Duncan, it was left to her husband to | 
do that, and he evidently wasin no hurry. So | 


she said to him in her even /ega/o tones, 


“Had you anything particular to tell me, | 


Edgar ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, I am sure it has never been 
in my .heart to burden you with needless 
anxieties. Perhaps now you will tell me that 
I ought to have spoken sooner, but God 
knows that I only meant to spare you pain.” 

“Why, Edgar! whatever can be coming? 
I was only thinking what excellent spirits you 
were in to-day.” 

“ Excellent ! Oh, Isabel!” and he laughed. 
“‘ Did there ever breathe a nature more easily 
imposed upon? Well, perhaps I did seem in 
better spirits. In the first place I was deter- 
mined to put a good front upon things. In 
the second, I have been looking my anxieties 
straight in the face, taking in resolutely all 
the difficulties of my position, and now I find 
how involved it is, and the full extent of my 
losses, I am not as miserable as I have been 
during long months of anxiety and strenuous 
endeavours. Only for your sake, my dear wife, 
and that disappointing girl of ours, am I cast 








down and dismayed.” 
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“Oh Edgar, tell me the worst, and in a 
word or two,” 

“Do not be alarmed, I am not a bankrupt ; 
but our present position is a false one, and 
can no longer be maintained. We must go 
into the country, let this house as it is, or sell 
our furniture, and be contented with as 
modest a home as we were brought up in and 
began our married life with.” 

The decisive moment had at last arrived. 
He had spoken plainly, and, from the desire 
to conceal his feelings, with apparent stoicism. 

“Oh, Edgar,” she cried, after a few mo- 
ments of agitated rocking backwards and 
forwards, “‘ why have you not told me all this 
before? You have treated your wife with a 
sad waat of confidence.” 

“* My dear, it was only to spare you pain.” 

*“ A man is not right to keep secrets of that 
kind from his wife. It is mistaken kindness. 
IfI had known, I might have done so much 
to lighten the burden. I might have econo- 
mized for you in so many ways. Whatever 
the trouble had been, there would have been a 
satisfaction in bearing it with you ;” and putting 
her hands over her face the tears dropped 
between her fingers. 

“Do not reproach me, Isabel. 
late now to undo the mischief.” 

“ Yes, but if I could have known what the 
secret was you were carrying about, I should 
have been more considerate.” 

‘You have nothing to blame yourself for.” 

“ So often I have thought you taciturn and 
queer-tempered, and have yielded to your 
moods without trying to comfort them. Oh, 
Edgar! a wife’s privilege of comfort ought 
not to ve taken away from her till she has done 
something to deserve it.” 

He understood her then. He came over 
to her and held her to him with as much 
fondness as he had done twenty years ago 
when she was in her girlish prime. 

“Tt has been the first secret on my side, 
and it shall be the last. A man may lose much, 
and be rich with a wife and daughter like 
mine.” 

Dearest,it may yet be ‘ Home, sweet home.’ 
It has never been anything else to me, and 
it would be a strange thing if reverses could 
embitter it.” 

“Thank you for that kind word, Isabel. 
It is like cordial. Godknows I have quite 


It is too 


forgotten what the change might be to myself, 
in the thought of what it might be to you and 
Clarice.” 

“You need never distress yourself about 
me. As for Clarice, poor girl, she might have 
been spared a great deal had she been reason- 





able. I feel very, very sorry for her; but a 
year ago she would have cared a great deal 
more than she will now. And now, Edgar, 
will you not tell me what we have to look to, 
and what are the first steps you propose we 
should take? When are the servants to be 
dismissed ?”’ 

So quietly and so practically did this 
commonplace woman turn her mind from the 
contemplation of what she was losing to the 
thought of what was to be done,—what part 
of the burden might be adjusted to her own 
shoulders. There was no preliminary of 
interesting hysterics, or torture of minute or 
harrowing questions to be endured. Such 
was the advantage to her of being “ common- 
place.” Such was the advantage to her hus- 
band of having a commonplace wife to whom 
to confide his trouble. 

From a back window Clarice was watching 
the flight of the rooks when Donald sought 
her, with an intimation that she was wanted 
again inthe dining-room. ‘There was always 
a flight of rooks about that time,—she knew it, 
but she was not interested enough to look out 
for it, except in very rare and solitary moods. 

She obeyed thesummons, thinking that music 
was wanted, and now all the disposition for it 
had gone. She saw at once as she entered the 
room that her mamma had been weeping, and 
tears with Mrs. Duncan were an unusual phe- 
nomenon. Every one knew when they did 
come that they meant something. Yet her 
mamma answered her wistful look of inquiry 
with a smile. Clarice asked no questions. She 
sat down between her parents. In the mo- 
ment of silence that ensued her heart was 
put to proof. A vague presentiment shaped 
itself into actuality, yet her mamma had 
smiled, therefore her spirits did not quail. 

“ Clarice, my dear,” said her father, “we 
have something to tell you that will trouble 
you very much,—it must trouble you, but we 
will still hope that better days may come, and 
that we may get overit.” He was speaking 
with his old hesitancy, and she interrupted 
him rather eagerly. 

“ But what is the trouble, papa? do let me 
know that first.” 

“ T have promised papa that neither you nor 
I will make a trouble of it,” said Mrs. Duncan. 
“Jt is nothing so very dreadful, dear.” 

“Supposing, Clarice,” said Mr. Duncan, 
“that you were told that you were no longer 
a lady, that your position and all belonging to 
it were gone, how would you take it, dear?” 

Her face whitened; but emulating her 
mother’s spirit, she said,— ; 

“T should not think such an uncompli- 
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mentary speech worth a reply, papa ; for let 
me lose all I have, I have still, I hope, some 
little claim to be considered a lady.” 

He smiled faintly. 

“ My proud girl, nature made you one!” 
while Mrs. Duncan interpolated,— 

“ Do not alarm her unnecessarily, Edgar.” 

“Well, my dear, I stated the case at the 
extreme, that the rebound might bring some 
relief. All is not lost, I am thankful to say ; 
but things have gone wrong with me, and if 
they are to be righted we must give up our 
house and our servants, and live in a very 
different style from that we are living in 
now.” 

Her hand shook and her lip quivered. 

“Shall we be poor people, papa?” 

‘*Comparatively. That does not mean 
that we shall have to take to a flat and live 
on crowdie.” 

“But what does it mean?” she inquired, 
nervously. 

“A modest little villa in the country,” 
said her mamma, “and instead of a large 
establishment a woman-servant or two. We 
shall have very little society but what we can 
find in each other, and perhaps many whom 
we have thought our friends may find it in 


| their hearts to slight us.” 


“Ts that all? Then I think we may be 
happy,” said the girl, brightly. “Oh, papa, 
if I can do anything to help you, let 
me.” 

He looked inexpressibly relieved. 

“Shall I take you to the office every day 
and dismiss my head clerk?” 

“ Do, if I can do his work.” 

“No, I think I will keep you to cater for 
my evenings. Ah! my child, this reverse is 
a sore disappointment to me, chiefly for your 
sake. In your inexperience you do not know 
all that it involves ; but thank you for bearing 
it so bravely. I don’t know how I should 
have borne it had I seen you and your 
mamma greatly overcome.” 

“As if, dear papa, we should not know 
better. Why, you are the most to be con- 
sidered of us all. All the care and the 
responsibility rests on you. The least we 
can do is to make the best of it. Oh! I feel 
as if I had been very extravagant ; but now 
for a long time you must not think of giving 
me any more money. I can do quite well 
with what I have.” 

And so, as these three communed heart to 
heart, and looked the future steadily in the 
face, assured that hand in hand they could 
meet it, a great calm stole over them with the 
restfulness of aSabbath hush. Unconsciously 


which apostolic lips have bidden all men,— 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.” 

They retired early, exchanging “Good 
nights” more than usually affectionate, for 
it seemed as if the sorrow made a fresh bond 
between them, and each stood in need of 
the other’s comfort ; yet, that not failing, they 
were more alive to the sweetness of the balm 


with us in some rare moments of life. 

As Mr. Duncan composed his head on 
what had for long been a pillow of thorns, 
the idea dawned upon him that “ the abund- 
ance of man’s life consisteth not in the things 
that he possesseth.” 

A burden was lifted from his spirit, that, so 
relieved, mounted up to the great Parent of 
all good in thankfulness for home, and child, 
and wife ; in penitence for worldly aims and 
broken vows, and in prayer for future well- 
pleasing: so he slept, the kindly dews no 
longer evading the eyes that had been too 


for months. 
Mrs. Duncan was a watcher, thankful for 


bodings and anxious speculations to which 
she would not in his hearing give expression. 
Clarice was a prominent object of considera- 
tion. She wondered if she were sleeping ; if 
not, she would like to speak to her and 
“know what her thoughts were, poor child.” 

It would have been hard for Clarice to 
disentangle the skein. Left alone for the 
night, she felt that the novelty of her position 
was not a little embarrassing. She had felt 
it even when Trotter had entered to render 
the customary attentions. 

How soon would she have to dispense with 
them ! 

What an absurdity it seemed being waited 
upon now! and what a blank she should feel 
when Trotter had gone! Trotter had been 
associated with her in so much that was 
sweet and painful, the bond of sympathy was 
a sacred one; but this humble, tried, trusted 
friend must leave her, must offer her faithful 
service to those who, it might be, would 
accept it thanklessly, and care but little for 
her for her own sake. 

As Clarice lay awake thinking of that, she 
wept. The loss of social status she might 
feel acutely sometimes, she could hardly 
realize it now. The violence so recently 
done to her heart’s warmest affections had 
benumbed her ; this trial was dwarfed by the 
comparison, yet she thought with a heart- 
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ache of the prolonged suspense and misery 
her father had till now been keeping to him- 
self. Yet even this cloud had a silver lining. 
Was he not in need of a higher blessedness 
than that of mere temporal prosperity ? 

Might it not be that God was taking away 
from him so much earthly good that he might 
learn to covet the heavenly? What is best 
for us has often to be secured by such 
hard processes; yet if the end is secured, 
how little reason have we to complain ! 

She was sorry that her mamma surprised 
her in tears. 

“Clarice, I was afraid of this. Oh, my 
poor child, you will indeed find it hard to 
bear the change.” 

- “No, mamma, I think not. Of course we 
cannot be sure till we are tried.” 

“Then why were you weeping ?” 

“Well, for papa’s anxizties ; and,—don’t 
think me childish—I thought how soon I 
should have to say good-bye to Trotter, and 
you know I had grown very fond of the little 
thing.” 

“T can scarcely believe that that is all; 
but you will soon get over that. Ah, Clarice, 
you-would never have had to come down to 
this if——” 

Clarice laid her hand entreatingly on her 
mother’s lips. 

* Now, mamma, don’t, please don’t. 


One 


word of reproach will break the charm of| 


what has been and is yet. Oh, won't you 
be happier with me than without me? And 
listen, dear mamma,—there is a love that 
can carry us all safely through this trial. Be- 
neath and around us are the everlasting 
arms. Isn't it sweet to creep into them?” 
“TI cannot, Clarice. That sounds very 
beautiful, but it is high. However, I am 
glad you are not in any great distress, dear ; 
I can keep up as long as you and papa do.” 
“ Dear mamma! always bearing up, if 
called upon, for everybody else’s sake! 
Mamma, if love for us is such a strong mo- 
tive power, cannot you think what the love 
of the Saviour must be?—how one cannot 
help feeling that in realizing that ‘beneath 
and around us are the everlasting arms’ ?” 
Mrs. Duncan did not reply, but telling her 
how gladdened she was by her papa’s tran- 
quil sleep, she left her to the “night thoughts,” 
the curious current of which we have so 
long followed. And now from night thoughts 
we will turn to night deeds. 


CHAPTER XIX.—NIGHT DEEDS. 


‘*The course of the world is as the setting in of a 
tide that has not yet reached high water ; each new 
wave advances with raised front, falls forward with a 
dash, and goes on to its limit ; then lastly, retiring a 
little over it,the next waveadvances, and in like manner 
falls, goes on to its limit, and retires.” — 7. F. Lynch. 


THE eve had arrivedof a great crisistothemer- 
chant’s establishment generally, but they were 
all unconscious of it. On the morrow the pre- 
liminary steps were to be taken for change 
of residence and reduced expenditure. The 
servants were to be notified that in a month 
from that time their services would no longer 
be required: and all that was painful; but 
the minds that had found it at first difficult 
to grapple with were made up, and no worse 
bitterness was anticipated. 

Trotter had been prepared for what was 
coming, but she had kept a wise reticence 
on the subject. She had laid before her 
heavenly Father as simply as she had done 
before her earthly, all that was in her heart, 
but she had not as yet shown all its disin- 
terestedness and devotion to her beloved 
young mistress. A slightly neightened respect 
of manner, a disposition to commune longer 
with her when they were thrown together, 
and allusions to the refining of gold and the 
purifying of silver, were the unobtrusive ex- 
pressions of the deep sympathy that was 
awakened. 

Trotter was waiting for her father’s consent 
to tell Miss Duncan that while she was yet 
hearing of her reverses her “ soul clave unto 
her;” and if she could not remain with her in 
her present capacity, she would rather assume 
the menial duties and more arduous post of 
maid-of-all-work than be separated from her, 
especially now in the time of her trouble. 

Alas for trouble! It is a thing of degrees. 
The heart first plunged in it little knows how 
trifling the present experience is to what is to 
follow, little knows how much deeper it yet 
may sink. 


‘¢ This trath then in thy mind rehearse, 
That in a boundless universe 
te a ae 
Is boundless better, boundless worse. 


One member of the family, however, knew, 
as late in the evening he walked in the city 
with one of the participators in his crimes 
and follies,—the endorser, in fact, of the bills 
drawn upon the bank. 

“T say, Duffil, this is a black look-out. 
Can’t you help me out of the noose ? there is 


no time now to be lost.” 
said 





“You're hanged in your own rope,” 
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the other, gloomily. “ The best advice I can 
give you is to cut and run.” 

“ But what is a fellow to do, turning up in 
a foreign land and no cash?” 

“ Take what will buy his salt and potatoes 
till he makes cash.” 

“ And if he hasn’t got it?” 

“You know what we fixed on,” sneered the 
other. “It’s no use your indulging in a 
sudden accession of conscientiousness now. 
To-morrow will be too late.” 

* But it has a horrid ugly look.” 

“ Never said it hadn’t. Can't afford to 
think of appearances when facts are all 
against ——” 

“ Duffil, I can’t do it.” 

“You can’t, can’t you? Come in and 
have some brandy, man, and then think if it 
requires less pluck to face the governor to- 
morrow and hear all he will have to say, 
and perhaps answer an indictment before the 
Criminal Court for forgery. What will you 
make too of your takings as traveller when 
the retail dealers send in their receipts? The 
crash will be awful. Will you have the house 
come down over your head while you faint, 
instead of running out of it?” 

At the words of his Mephistopheles, 
Charles Duncan rallied. 

“T left my things at home so that I could 
get what was wanted in a minute. You must 
help me in that ; wait for me on the outside. 
I've a notion that that sister of mine has some 
suspicion of me; she has come in my way 
once or twice when I wasn’t expecting it.” 

“‘Nonsense ! it’s your own imagination. 
Well, first for the offices. To-morrow we leave 
Liverpool. We must hit on our aliases and 
do what is to be done quickly.” 

Stepping into a dramshop, a glass of 
brandy and water was ordered, swallowed, 
and the next rendezvous was the offices. 

Charles Duncan had evidently come pre- 
pared for his night's work, so had his asso- 
ciate. Having his own key he entered the 
premises easily. The only lock that required 
breaking open was that of his father’s desk 
and a money drawer. He knew that desk 
well, even its secret drawers ; he subtracted 
from it several Bank of England notes, 
leaving none behind him, from the money 
drawer a leathern bag filled with sovereigns, 
and the dastardly deed was accomplished. 

Two hours later Clarice was awakened from 
sleep by a slight disturbance at the back of the 
house. She had heard the barking of the dog, 
yet only fora moment. It seemed as if some 


‘ one had spoken to the creature and had paci- 


fied it. She rose and looked out. She thought 





she saw a form. She listened; should she 
call her mamma? Some one was stirring in 
Charlie’s room. He then was not at rest She 
would speak to him first. She hastened along 
the corridor and tapped as lightly as possible 
at the door. 

The light tap startled him. ‘ Who is 
there?” he said, almost under his breath, 
Clarice,” she whispered through the key- 
hole ; “some one is in the garden.” 

“Oh yes, one of the clerks, waiting for 
something from me that has to go out by 
the night mail I had forgotten. Go to bed, 
Clarice, it is all right.” 

“Who is the man? and what is it you 
have forgotten ?” 

“J will tei! you to-morrow, I have a letter 
to write ; you are only hindering me.”’ 

‘“* How very strange!” she thought, as she 
returned to her chamber, her fears somewhat 
allayed, but her mind scarcely satisfied 
that there was nothing wrong. Half an hour 
after she arose and looked out again. All 
was still. 

When her parents met her at breakfast 
she mentioned the episode, and Charles’s 
strange explanation. Her papa stared at 
her incredulously, and then rising hastily, 
said he should have a fuller explanation. He 
returned disconcerted. 

“There is something wrong,” he said ; 
“that hopeful youth is out, and it does not 
appear that he has been in bed overnight. 
The room is greatly littered. Can it be 
that at such a time he is getting into fresh 
mischief ?” 

Nothing more was said. Breakfast was 
eaten in silence; Clarice felt sick with 
apprehension. When Mr. Duncan rose from 
the table he said, “ This will be a trying day 
for you, Isabel, God help you.” How trying 
he was but little aware. 

When no longer there to be disturbed by 
it, Clarice, with a sudden impulse of 
nervous agitation, threw herself into her 
mamma’s arms and wept there. Mrs. 
Duncan spoke soothingly to her, told her 
that she had indeed nothing to fear. The 
next few weeks would be hard to tide over, 
but they would leave them settled in a new 
home, it might be a very pretty one, and a 
little time and patient self-denial might 
restore them to their former position. 

On arriving at the offices Mr. Duncan 
found some excitement among the clerks, 
The place had, they were sure, been entered 
overnight; yet there were no signs of 
actual breaking in. 

“Then why take alarm ?” 
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Certain tools had been dropped, and a 
pane of glass removed — it seemed need- 
lessly, or as if to create a suspicion of 
burglars. 

Perfectly confounded, Mr. Duncan hast- 
ened to his own sanctum, having first 
given orders that investigation should be 
made as to whether any papers or valuables 
were missing. The great iron safe was first 
examined, but apparently no attempt had 
been made upon that. Mr. Duncan found 
signs of disarrangement in his own room, 
and speedily calculated the subtraction sum 
that had been worked out there. He felt 
completely unmanned, yet it was necessary 
to preserve an unmoved front. 

No suspicion of the offender ever crossed 
his mind. 

Then there came to him the recollection 
of Clarice’s statement at the breakfast-table, 
the perplexing excuse that had been made 
to her, and that he knew was not a truthful 
one ; the room, which he could see now, bore 
signs of hasty flight. Added to all this was 
the fact that though some slight attempts 
had been made at leaving evidences of a 
breaking in, it was certain that ingress must 
have been effected by the private door, and 
that by means of a key. 

The lock of the money drawer had been 
picked. Who had known so well how to find 
it? and the secret drawers in the desk,betrayed 
by the owner only to one person ? 

A great horror seized on Mr. Duncan’s 
mind. His hair rose, his cheeks paled, 
and looking over to the manager, who was 
regarding him with a wistful expression, 
he said,— 

“Don’t let the thing be known. 
send to the police, don't.” 

“ But, sir—” interposed the manager. 

“Don't,” he gasped, waving his hand to 
him, and in another moment it was necessary 
to dash cold water in his face, and assist 
him in his hard struggles to draw breath. 
Then, at his desire, they left him, speculating 
as they did so as to the extent of his loss, 
and wondering at his refusal to have the 
wrong exposed, wondering also that he 
should have taken it so to heart. 

The hours passed on, twelve rung out like 
a voice of doom, but he heeded it not. By 
one he knew the worst,—knew that he was 
ruined, dishonoured, and by whom ; and it 
stung him—this sharpness worse than even “‘a 
serpent’s tooth” — from his numbness into 
life. Then he cursed the son who had 
brought him to such reproach, and was con- 
veyed home in a state bordering upon frenzy. 


Don’t 


Then was the quiet of that stately mansion 
disturbed with the strangest sounds that had 
ever been heard in it. The moan of a ban- 
shee in palace gardens in sunshine, a shriek 
piercing through echoing chambers in the 
stillness of the night, could not have occa- 
sioned a more weird affright. 

“ Ruined ! I say ruined! What we had 
before us was elysium to what is now. The 
scoundrel I call son has robbed us of the 
right to a crust.” 

“‘ Edgar, you are raving—-Charlie—— 

** Don’t Charlie him to me. He ought to 
have been Iscariot. Oh, why do such crea- 
tures look like angels at the font?” 

“ Whatever he has done, Edgar, this is 
wicked. As I’m your wife I’m his mother. 
In mercy to me spare him.” 

Her face had paled to an ashen whiteness 
as she sunk half swooning to the floor, but 
the mad rage that had prostrated her was 
not subdued, and while restoratives were 
being applied, her unnaturally excited hus- 
band was taken out of her hearing, till a 
physician should be sent for and his fury 
should have expended itself. Clarice stood 
wringing her hands, not knowing what to do. 
She found that it was dangerous even for Aer 
to approach her father, and the blood froze 
in her veins as she heard the terrible invec- 
tives that issued from his lips. It was not 
till she noted the utter incoherence of his 
ideas that she woke up to the fact that 
Reason was tottering on her throne ; that he 
could not be held morally responsible for 
his dark sentiments and unbridled tongue. 
During the first shock of seeing him in that 
condition, an angel of light transformed into 
a fiend could scarce have given her more 
astonishment. The refined, self-contained, 
enduring man that he had always appeared 
to her perhaps partial eyes, was as a very 
maniac of Satan. 

But oh, what must have been the wrong ! 
what must have been the master-stroke of 
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iniquity that could have wrought her 
father up to this! Indignation against the 
miserable cause of the domestic hurricane 
quickened her frozen pulses to more than 
their wonted heat ; while even in all that hurry 
and bewilderment and desolation, Trotter 
contrived to breathe into her ear that one 
sweet text, ‘‘What time I am afraid I will 
put my trust in the Lord most high.” She 
passed on as if she had not spoken, with 
a face of resolute calmness and a ring of 
authority in her quiet tones. 

It was she who first discovered the mad- 
ness mingling with the ire, and begged the 
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gentlemen who had brought her master 
home to bear him to the library, and not to 
leave him till the doctor should arrive. 

It was she who sent off for the doctor 
post-haste, and had the room prepared and 
all put in readiness for what might follow. 

“Come, come,” she had said, “this is a 
time for action. We must think not of our- 
selves, but of those who are so sorely tried. 
Put all Mr. Charles’s belongings out of 
sight, they’ll do no good in the way;” and 
with clouded brows and curling lips she was 
obeyed. The time for willing service, it 
might easily be perceived, was over. The 
creak of the timbers had been heard, and 
the menials of that “falling house,” menial 
in spirit when their new profession of piety 
was put to the test, were thinking more of 
their individual chances, probability of wages 
paid in full, and satisfactory exchange of 
service, than of the indulgent employers, 
| heart-broken and dismayed, on whom poverty 
was coming “ like an armed man.” 

Alas for poor human nature! Alas for 
the fertilizing influences of the dew when it 
falls upon arock! “ Dear friends, if we are 
in trouble, so are they,” Trotter had said 
again, as bitter reflections fell upon her 
ear. “ And what is our trouble to theirs? Oh! 
let us behave like brethren, children of the 
same pitying Father, and stand by those whom 
we've owed so much to in their dark hour of 
need. Never fear but God will keep each 
one in mind. He'll not leave the soldier to 
perish who stands firm at the post of duty 
for the duty’s sake, and not for the mere 


pay’s.” 

“Trotter, you’d stand and preach if the 
house was on fire,” said Lond. “ I can tell 
you now that I’ve seen all along what was 
coming, and if I’d had a proper regard to 
myself, and what was due to me as having 
served in families of real quality, that would 
have turned up their noses at the Duncans, 
if they ever did such a thing, I should have 
given fair warning long ago. But I’m not of 
that nature to think what belongs to my- 
self when I’m carried away in my feelings to 
take interest in 

Well, there’s behaviour! she’s gone— 
but it’s no wonder that, feeling called 
on to preach so many sermons in a week 
as she does, she hasn’t time to hear any, 
or even take the confidence of a man that 
knew how to take stock of men and 
manners before she was born, and wouldn't 
have demeaned himself either to give or take 
from her if he hadn’t thought she was a 
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that with all her faults meant well. ‘ Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt:’ I wish Id 
thought o’ that, and kept her in her 
place.” 

“Donald!” Trotter’s voice was heard 
from the stairs, and the boy, who with a 
boy’s curiosity was paying open-mouthed, 
open-eared attention to Lond, just as he 
would to a show in the street, responded,— 

“Thank God, you are too young not to 
be generous ;” and there was a sting in the 
words. “I want you, Donald, to foilow me 
like a little dog, so that you may run for 
me, or watch for me whenever I want you ; 
do you understand ?” 

He was not offended, he divined her 
meaning; and to Donald’s honour be it 
spoken, he intelligently emulated the dog's 
one virtue with a boy’s devotion, so that 
Trotter was not left without one faithful 
ally. 

And now, leaving much to the imagination 
of the reader—for the details ot such domestic 
crises are too harrowing to bear minute 
analysis—we must ‘return to the principal 
actors in this sorrowful drama. For long the 
merchant’s nervous system had been under- 
going a severe strain. ‘The unburdening of 
his mind to his family, and their gentle sym- 
pathy, had acted like a quietus, and had 
encouraged him, he thought, for what still 
lay before him ; but the terrible double shock 
to which he had been subjected, the indu- 
bitable evidence that he was a disgraced and 
ruined man, had produced on his weakened 
frame a reaction of nervous excitement which 
would not easily be brought under control, 
and must, said the medical man, be neces- 
sarily prostrating in its effects. 

Clarice never knew afterwards how she 
lived through the days that followed. 
Sometimes she doubted the reality of her 
misery. She thought she must wake up 
from it in a yellow sickly dawn of morning, 
and find that the oppression had been night- 
mare. Even her mother looked into her 
face with blank eyes, and lips quivering with 
speech but compressing into silence. She 
did not see a great deal of her; she was 
mostly in the room, where it was judged in- 
expedient for her to enter. 

Once with unslippered feet she stood on 
the mat in the doorway. She saw her father 
held by each hand, as if in anticipation of a 
sudden spring, and yet with all that dismal 
sickness upon him, one would think he could 
not be very dangerous. His face was yellow 
as saffron, even his eyes were tinged with 





respectable, well-conducted young woman, 





that strange yellowness ; but his teeth ground 
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| and ground from the inward excitement, and 


| such a mockery. 











when in his wanderings he spoke, the words 
were hissed rather than articulated. 

She crept away and wandered through the 
lonely rooms, whose magnificence now was 
In the library, where her 
father had knelt and prayed that she might 
be spared to him, she knelt and tried to pray. 
It was a natural impulse now, whenever she 
found herself alone—and that was very fre- 
quently —to cast herself upon her knees; yet, 
truth to tell, she did not frame many peti- 
tions. 

Ah! at such times prayer is full often voice- 
less, wordless. 

Drunken with sorrow our lips move, but 
the priest's ear catches no speech. 

All that falls from us is our tears, if our 
eyes be not too stony; yet God bottles such 
tears, and where He keeps them they are 
crystallized into diamonds, and out of our 
stony griefs He bids us erect our Bethels. 

Everything appeared to Clarice to be 
hanging at a loose end. Yet her hand was 
too flaccid, too nerveless to tighten the cord 
and adjust the cogs and pulley. 

She doubted her right to exert any au- 
thority, her claim on any one’s service. 
Some of the servants spoke to her with a 
deeply injured air, and looked at her as if 
she, the irresponsible, impotent one, had 
more upon her conscience than they would 
like to answer for. 

And when they looked so she felt con- 
victed like a criminal. Why, indeed, should 
all this misery have come upon her if she 
had not in some unwitting way deserved it? 

She only dared to interfere when first one 
and then another disturbed her mother at 
her sorrowful post, averring that they must 
speak to the “missis.” Her interference 
availed nothing: she heard her mother 
listening to the claims of a knot of them, the 
demand for wages, and the supposition that 
she would “ speak well as to character.” 

“I’m sure you will all have what is due to 
you, but you have proved yourselves a heart- 
less, ungrateful set.” 

“ But, m’m, I’m wanted at my new place 
next week, and one always calculates on a 
few days at home. You must make it con- 
venient to pay me to-day, as my two trunks 
are ready packed and——” 

This was the upper housemaid. Mrs. 
Duncan paid her; but Clarice, no longer 
able to restrain her indignation, glided in. 

‘You have lost no time,” she said ; “ but 
do you think you have done by us as we 
should have done by you, had you been 








taken ill in our service? Would we have 
sent you out unpaid to find a home and pay 
the doctor as you could?” 

“ That’s another matter,” responded the 
girl, saucily. ‘“ Poor servants who have them- 
selves to depend on must jook out for their- 
selves ;” while Loud quoted the selfish philo- 
sophy which comprised indeed his whole 
system of ethics, ‘‘ Each for himself, and God 
for us all.” 

Clarice was astounded. She was learning 
more of human nature now in a day than she 
had hitherto done in a year. Were these 
the attentive, obsequious dependants who 
had hitherto replied to friendly overtures 
from her with demure air and drooping eye- 
lids? who had been in haste to do her 
slightest pleasure? and as if they would oil 
every wheel of the domestic machinery lest 
its rotation should grate upon her ear? 

Yes, they were the same; it was she who 
was changed. Miss Duncan, the bankrupt’s 
daughter, was not the same person as the 
daughter of the prosperous merchant who 
would pay liberal wages, and, it might be, 
pension superannuated domestic favourites. 

They had shown so much sorrow for 
her sickness that Clarice had been flat- 
tered into the belief that they cherished some 
affection for her; but she was miserably 
undeceived now that this deeper woe, her 
b'ighted happiness, her threatening future, 
won from them no regard. 

That very day was there convocation in 
the servants’ hall, when the following little 
item of intelligence from the mercurial 
Donald threw them all into doubts as to 
whether their policy had after all been the 
safest. 

His mind all alive or information, he 
asked the astute Loud what was meant by 
the master breaking with a bridge under 
him. 

“Where did you pick that up?” asked Loud, 
so curious that he forgot to be surpercilious. 

“Heard two gentlemen talking when I 
was sent to Gillie’s restaurant for the ice. 
They didn’t know me, and as [ had to wait 
I curled myself up on a bench, for I was tired. 
One said that Duncan was said to have broken 
with a bridge under him.” 

“What did the other say?” 

*** Shouldn’t think it.’”’ 

“Was that all?” 

“No; the other said it was an investment 
for his daughter. Nobody but her could 
touch it,” he said. 

Loud’s face whitened. He might have 
been over-hasty, so he shook Donald for his 
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“presumption” in talking about things he 
didn’t understand ; and that very day saw the 
staff of servants reduced to three, Trotter, 
Donald, and the under housemaid, who was 
also perhaps too young not to be generous. 
If generous she was not over-wise. 

“ You will not leave me now Trotter,—not 
just yet,” Clarice had said, but in confidence 
rather than in appeal, or Trotter’s leal heart 
would have been wounded to the very quick. 

‘*Oh, no, no!” Trotter had said, “I Il not 
leave you till you bid me go, dear Miss 
Clarice, and tell me you have no more need 
of me.” 

“That must be all too soon,” thought 
Clarice, wearily. 

Her eyes were heavy with bitter weeping, 
for the proscription of the sick room was to 
her an intolerable grievance. And then at 
this time of all others to see so little of her 
mother! When in the evening she did leave 
the sick room she sprang towards her almost 
like a troubled yearling child. 

“Oh, mamma, how wearied you look! 
Would that I could take your place to-night, 
and you could rest!” 

“No, indeed ; that room is no place for a 
young girl to be in.” 

“ You are so cruelly considerate.” 

“The doctors say so, dear, but it does not 
need their veto to sanction mine.” 

“ Mamma, take my purse, I have kept it in 
readiness for you after deducting Trotter's 
quarterage. I wish there were more in it.” 

“ Keep it, child, you will want it.” 

“Nay indeed, mamma, I must not have 
separate money now, and I cannot tell you 
what I suffered when those insolent servants 
were demanding their wages, as if they 
believed there would be none forthcoming. 
Mamma, what ever are we coming to?” 

“To the break,” she said, drearily. 

“ And what then?” 

“ For a while we shall only have my small 
income to live upon. We shall find a way, 
but it will be a very humble one.” 

“‘ But won’t they want your money?” 

“Doubtless, but it is settled on myself, 
they cannot touch it. However, I can think 
of nothing now but papa.” 

“ How is he?” 

“ Quieter, but the sickness is dreadful. I 
never knew anything like it. I am afraid the 
doctors think more unfavourably of him than 
they will say.” And she closed her eyes and 
leaned back with a bitter moan on her lips. 

“Has the Lord forgotten to be gracious ? 
are His mercies clean gone for ever ?”’ wailed 
Clarice. 


“It seems like it. They are going to send 
us a nurse from the hospital; that is a miti- 
gation. I have told you my fears, dear, 
because it didn’t seem right to hide them.” 

“ Then if I mayn’t go into papa’s room let 
me sit up here, and you can come to me 
sometimes.” 

“As you will, but I had rather you re- 
tired. You should be called at once if it was 
necessary, or you could do any good.” 

Yet Clarice sat up all night; to go to bed 
was too much of a mockery. 


CHAPTER XX.—STRANGE VISITORS. 


‘¢ There is a law of storms, though we know it not. 
Who can tell what winds and lightnings do for the 
mellowing of the fruit? How good is it that we have 
the history of great souls in whom dark and bright 
alternated, and in whom fruitfulness and fair weather 
followed days made sadly changeful with frequent 
wind and gloom.” — 7heophilus Trina. 


Mr. Duncan had a very bad night. The 
morning found him spent with the unrelieved 
sickness, but his excitement had in a great 
measure abated. 

Wondering if now, in default of more ex- 
perienced help, she could possibly be of any 
use below, Clarice went in quest of Trotter. 
Trotter's energies being taxed to the utmost, 
she thought she might supplement her in 
some of her activities. 

She was met by the under housemaid, now 
supreme in her vocation. 

“Oh, miss, such a horrid man! such a 
horrid man! and he wants to go all over, 
and he says he must be in here for good and 
all, and he’s lit his pipe and sat hisself down 
on the breakfast-room sofa, as if it belonged 
to him, and——” 

“ The man must be mad!” 
Clarice, her colour rising. 

She entered the room, and a short, thick- 
set man rose, greeted her with a short nod, 
and collapsed into the depths of the beautiful 
dam:sk spring lounge. 

“What are you doing here ?” asked Clarice. 
‘“‘ Are you waiting for any one?” 

I’m no ways partickler, miss, speerin’ that 
no one wants to see me.” 

“Then why are you here? Such an in- 
trusion is very offensive.” 

“«T guess it is.” 

“ We will not be subjected to it.” 

“ Ye canna help yersel, young leddy. I’m 
the mon in possession. I’m peaceable eneugh 
oot o’ the line o’ my duty, but it’s my mis- 
fortin, as one may say, to hev to intrude 
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mysel wheer I’m not wanted. I maun see 
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that naething gangs oot o’ this house. Gin 
ye tell me wheer I may betak mysel, I'll 
no upset you ony mair nor I can help.” 

“It is of no use your staying here. The 
people who have sent you can’t get any 
satisfaction from the master ; he is too ill to 
attend to his affairs. Indeed, he is so ill that 
it is like sacrilege to disturb his house or 
any one belonging to him now.” 

“ Like what ?” asked the man. He handed 
her a paper, blinked at her, but said with a 
certain rough pathos, “ Dinna tak on, ye see 
I canna help it.” 

“ So it has come to this,” thought Clarice, 
“the bailiffs in the house. Will they come 
and value the furniture, I wonder? Yes, 
they would do even that, appraising and 
valuing quietly enough, and deferring sale 
or removal till the affliction which restrained 
their eagerness had had its issue either one 
way or the other. How changed the world 
is all of a sudden! What is it that makes 
people so cruel?” 

“It is debt,’ said Mrs. Duncan. “ Debt 
will bring you round to the hard side of any- 
one’s character. And, Clarice, your father 
has been too confident of righting himself 
without the necessity of retrenchment ; but 
he is an honourable man, and but for the 
frauds practised by your unhappy brother 
he would have been able to satisfy his cre- 
ditors and right himself again.” 

One would think that wherever such a son 
might wander, he must carry a hell in his 
own bosom. But thought disdains at such 
a time to track the fugitive. Here in this 
house, where mirth seemed to be banished with 
the gay, sparkling, chivalrous lover, are these 
monsters of bailiffs. Monsters by profession, 
and in reality men just as others; and 
another grimmer monster is approaching, 
monster in idea, but full often a merciful 
angel of healing, and in either case kingly 
and majestic in his calm. 

Clarice had been called upon by two or 
three sympathizing friends; but she had 
denied herself to them. She did not know 
what she might admit, or what she might 
not, of the peril of her father’s position, and 
with reference to the sudden crash, which now 
of course was known all over the city, it was 
a grief wherewith not even her dearest friend 
could “ intermeddle.” 

Clarice was “ upright in heart ;” she could 
not dissociate from the misfortune the dis- 
grace. The reflection that others might suffer 
from the wrong of not having paid to them 
what was justly their own burned into her 
brain, even through the consciousness that 





the father smitten so low might never rally 
from the stroke. 

But there was one visitor who came with 
the evening, as intrusive as that of the morn- 
ing, and a great deal more repellant. 

Her first clamorous demand had been to 
see Mr, Duncan, and when she was assured 
that that was absolutely impossible, she 
insisted on seeing either Mrs. or Miss 
Duncan. 

Trotter gave up in despair the effort to 
elicit either her name or her errand, and in 
informing her young mistress advised her to 
be as abrupt with her as possible. 

“Oh these minor vexations!” sighed 
Clarice; “these pin-pricks teasing fretted 
flesh, how can one bear them meekly ? ” 

She went reluctantly to the persecuting 
intruder, and was greatly taken aback at 
finding her hand seized and familiarly shaken 
by a little creature very gaily dressed, whose 
face she had never before seen. She did 
not appear to be more than seventeen 
years of age: her face would have been 
pretty and infantile but for the over-conscious, 
simpering expression of it. Her light hair 
was brought up to a point, then let down 
in a shower of ringlets behind, while the front 
was waved over pads and surmounted by a 
hat in which blazed a feather, torn appar- 
ently from the wing of a flamingo. 

On her small velvet bodice shone a chain 
locket and cross, while her glove being 
withdrawn two glittering rings were displayed 
on the little helpless-looking hand. 

“You don’t know me,” she ‘said, “ though 
I’ve been looking forward to knowing you 
this great while. I am sure I don’t need 
any more introduction than this,” and she 
skipped over to Clarice jauntily, while the 
scarlet feather dipped and dropped with her 
movements. “Look here!” Clarice did as 
requested. She inspected the open locket, 
and saw therein her brother’s likeness. 

“You could not have furnished a more 
unfavourable introduction,” she said, coldly. 

“Oh, indeed! that’s it, is it? But I’m 
not to be put off. I’ve come to you for 
Charles Duncan’s address, and I will have 
it. I’m his wife, however he may have 
deceived me, and he’s not going to shake 
me off, and leave me with house and servants 
and no money in this heartless way.” 

“His wife?” said Clarice, “ Pray when 
were you married to him?” 

“ A long time ago.” 

“ Did your parents know ?” 

‘No, they didn’t. 

“ You ran away from home, then?” 
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“No, I was not at home when I married| —tell them,” she said, gliding insensibly into | 


him.” tender pitying accents, “ that you have acted 
“Such a marriage was a disgrace to you ;| foolishly, and entreat them to pity and forgive 
but if it was properly certificated you will be| you and come and take you home, so that 
saved the worst reproach, and entitled to| you fall no deeper? My worthless brother 
some amount of pity, for you are very young| could do you no good even if he returned. 
to be a wife and deserted.” 
“If I am young I've a spirit. Wherever! would be one of sin, ending oh how miser- 
he is gone I will follow him up. In justice} ably! Perhaps in a death-bed without re- 
give me his address.” pentance, and a future of punishment and 
“I know no more where he is than you | misery.” 





A life with him such as you have shown me | 


do. But this marriage,—have you your| The girl bit her lip and tossed her head as | 


certificate ?” | if impatient. 


“No, he was going to marry me over “If you will let me write to your parents 
going y y y p 


again. He always said he’d make me a| and tell them the wrong Charles Duncan has 


lady, and bring me to see you.” | 


‘done you I will let you stay here till they 
“ Then why did you come here with a lie in | 


your mouth, and tell me you were married ?” | suade them to be compassionate and kind, if |) 


“Oh, a lie! alie! is it? You're not too| indeed, having a daughter who might have 
fine a lady, it seems, to use words we were | been such a comfort to them, they are not too 
kept in for at school. Then i’ts no lie. We) heart-broken to be stern.” 


come for you, and I will do my best to per- | 


read over the service together before a| “Indeed, you are very kind, but home is | 


looking-glass, and joined hands, and he took | the last place I’d go to. If I saw my father 
me to a beautiful house with two servants, | Was coming down one street I’d go down 
and came to see me and stay with me as | another.” 


‘| much as he could before he was free to} “I am in great trouble,” said Clarice. 


marry me at church.” “ My father is ill, so ill that we fear now for 
“You girl! you are no wife at all. How)what every day and every hour may bring. 
dare you to come here ?”’ |How should I feel now if I had wronged 


“How dare I? Miss Duncan, how|him and sinned against him, and there could 
dare he use me so? How dare you speak be no reparation? I cannot afford you any 
to me like that—your own brother made me|more time. Let me counsel you to take 
what Iam? Who are you to ask me that?”|the trouble you've brought upon yourself 


“ Only his sister—what we did makes me/to your Father in heaven. He is never too 


his wife in Scotland.” /angry to be pitiful. Now will you still harden 
“What were you doing before he, as you, yourself and go on in folly? Perhaps 
say, married you?” 'this may be your last opportunity. Let me 
“ Living in Edinburgh.” write to your parents, or see that you write, 
“Yes, but how?” ; while you stay with me out of harm’s way.” 
The girl reddened. | The contest was no longer an equal one. 


“Suppose I asked you what you'd been The girl could find no reply to that voice of 
living for, if you’d been from home for six!tender entreaty, but as if afraid of the influ- 
months, what then?” ence it might have upon her, she started on 

“ What now?” said Clarice, “I tell you 1: her feet, and with the consequential air that 
haven’t his address, I cannot help you.” ‘was so habitual she could not lose it for a 

“But he has left me without money, Miss moment, marched out,and Clarice, for all the 
Duncan, I am desperate.” | Christian principle and womanly pity that had 

“Even in that strait I cannot help you. | prompted her to desire her rescue, felt she 
You must have heard. I don’t know what could breathe more freely. Yet her heart 
you have come to me for.” | want after her with strong yearning. She 

‘“* Because you're his sister, and let me tell | wewanee if she had let her go too easily. 


you for all he didn’t own me I’m as good as/| She could not long brood over the circum- 


him any day.” |stnce. The house was all too strangely peo- 
“Not very good if only that. There is pled. A sick —perchance dying father, a 
only one thing I can do for you” | bailiff, and a girl like this, daring to call her 


sister. She did not tell her mother, knowing 
that her cup was already full. 


“ What is that ? ”’ 
‘Shall I write to your parents for you? 
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MY BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WORKING MEN’s HoMEs.” 
Part V, 


Nor long after I returned with my brother to, better managed, and most truly could Miss 
London from Plymouth, I heard from my! Jenny supply the place of her married sister, 
— — Ric e ae! —— of pee — ae of a at the — the 
alfont. The poor lady had been removed |table. On more than one occasion the per- 
" her son’s house on the first appearance of] fect self-possession and skilful carving of this 
angerous symptoms, to be under his medical | young girl of twenty at the head of a full 
care. But the disorder that carried her off at | table greatly astonished me. Our usual party 
last required opiates, which were rendered | consisted of my old friend Mrs. Temple, a 
ineffective, although ‘administered in large |lady and her two daughters, two middle- 
doses, from their too frequent use while in|aged gentlemen, and a very lively lady, 
comparative health, | whose youthful attire made me puzzle over 
During the following spring I again paid a | her real age, still I found she had a married 
visit to Mrs, Parker at Brighton, and although |son twenty-five years of age. This lady, 
nothing so unpleasant occurred during the | whose really stylish dress was so juvenile, ex- 
~~ of 2 wn as on the occasion ne a — sxe wore — re _— 
in No. 2 of these papers, yet as usual there caps of real lace, greatly attracted me. in 
existed that variety of character and conduct | her young days she must have been a beau- 
which greatly interested me. On my arrival tiful and fascinating little creature, and even 
hie ane hy ~~ me dear — —_— after I ee her to be a vas — not 
changed and ill. Yet it was with calm sub- reconcile her appearance to the fact. 
mission that she told me of symptoms which,| But she was eccentric in her habits, and 
if verified, would sooner or later terminate | possessed a love for talking which at first 
fatally. |fascinated me, for she talked well and with 
F & The hegre, be mistaken, Mrs.| evident knowledge of the subject broached. 
= ni th one i when I expressed ——_ 4 ’ oe —— to bie ys 
ipathy, “but my own impression is that | she fatigued me eventually, and after a few 
their conjectures are correct, and I am quite | days of torture I cautiously avoided address- 
reconciled to the result. ” ing “ at poner (for she sat directly opposite 
y deepest sympathy was excited during | to me), or indeed in joining in any conversa- 
the whole of this visit, mingled with wonder ‘tion when she was present. ; 
and admiration at the ease and calmness| She must have noticed my silence, for one 
with which Mrs. Parker would still occupy day she caused me to flush deeply by exclaim- 
oa oe ag of the ag: —_ — | ing — = pr mean “Mrs. ae is 
sation, knowing as i at| very silent, she does not favour us with her 
scarcely an hour passed in which she did not | pa Fat but there is nothing said or done 
suffer agonizing pain, and that sleep at night | that escapes her observation.” 
was Only obtained by sedatives. There was so much truth in this remark 
To a few of her oldest residents she had | that for a moment I knew not how to reply, 
confided the painful information respecting | and my friend Mrs. Temple replied for me,— 
her state of health, but the majority of those} “A still tongue makes a wise head, Mrs. 
whom I met on this occasion were quite un- | Ashton.” ; 
aware that their pleasant, well-dressed, and| ‘Then I’m sure I am not wise,” replied 











truly handsome hostess had been attacked 
with an incurable and lingering disease. 
Poor lady, she wished to hide it, from a fear 


the lady quickly, “for my tongue is never 
still.” 

This good-tempered acknowledgment set 
matters right at once, and drew from a new 











that casual visitors would avoid a house in| 
which the mistress was an invalid, especially | arrival a complimentary remark to Mrs. 
as her eldest daughter had married during Ashton, whereupon she immediately pro- 
my absence in Devonshire. Yet so well had | ceeded to victimize him, and we, though glad 
she trained the youngest Miss Jenny to do-|to be relieved from the busy tongue, reluc- 
mestic duties, that no household could be tantly left him to his fate. 
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I am sorry to have any worse fault to de- 
scribe in this chattering lady, for she was 
really a pretty and accomplished woman. 
Considering her age, she still played and 
sang sweetly. French also was as ready on 
her tongue as English. One of our party 
expressed his opinion that in Mrs. Ashton’s 
case most decidedly ove tongue was enough 
for a woman. At all events the words of 
Solomon were verified in this lady,—“ In a 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin.” 
Her voluble speech made mountains of mole- 
hills—words and facts were twisted and mis- 
represented, and a most painful case of mis- 
chief-making which occurred after I left 
occasioned her dismissal from the house of 
Mrs. Parker. 

I have heard many times since then of 
this lady, who has no home but a boarding- 
house, that on more than one occasion 
she has been most ignominiously obliged to 
leave suddenly on account of falsehoods ut- 
tered without thought by this unruly member, 
of which St. James says, “ But the tongue can 
no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison.” I do not remember the 
actual circumstances which occcasioned Mrs. 
Ashton’s dismissal from Mrs. Parker’s, but I 
know that during my stay I witnessed the 
effects of her thoughtless and unkind re- 
marks respecting Mrs. West and her daugh- 
ters, the ladies of whom I have spoken as 
forming part of our usual circle. 

For the first week of my stay on this occa- 
sion at Brighton we numbered only eight, 
Mrs. Ashton and Mrs. West and her daugh- 
ters among that number. 

One evening, after our party had increased 
to twelve, Mrs. Temple stayed for a few 
minutes in my room to look at some em- 
broidery I had just finished, instead of 
going direct to the drawing-room after dinner. 
Wishing to nurse herself for a cold, she 
then retired to her own room, and when 
we parted on the landing I should have pro- 
ceeded at once to the inner drawing-room, 
had I not been attracted by noticing that 
Mrs. West and her daughters sat alone on 
the sofa in the outer room, and that the 
youngest was in tears. I paused instantly 
and exclaimed,— 

“ What, all alone, ladies? is Miss Fanny 
ill?” 

“No, Mrs. Leslie,” exclaimed her sister in 
a low yet indignant voice ; “we have been 
blackballed, and so will you be if you stay 
talking to us.” 

““My dear Miss West,” I rejlied, in 
astonishment, “what do you mean?” and 








as I spoke I drew a chair resolutely near the | 


sofa, and seated myself in a position easily 
observable from the inner room. A quick 
glance showed me that the company there 
consisted of three new arrivals, and a maiden 
lady named Ford, with whom I had ex- 
changed very few words. They were seated 
close together, three on the sofa and one in 
an easy chair. The gas in the inner room 
not having been lighted, I could not help 
comparing them in my own mind to a set 
of conspirators plotting in the darkness. I 


had heard voices when I entered, and re- | 


membered, as I peered into the gloom, that 
the voices had suddenly ceased when I spoke 
to Ellen West. 

All these thoughts and observations only 
occupied a few seconds, and before Miss 
West could reply to my astonished inquiry, 
Miss Ford, the maiden lady to whom I have 
referred, addressed me. 

“Mrs. Leslie, come in here ; we’re having 
such a cosy chat, and we want you to join 
us.” 

“ Thank you,” I replied, “ yes, I will come 


presently, but I am talking to these ladies, | 


and I cannot leave them yet.” 

“Oh, don’t stay, pray don’t,” exclaimed 
Mrs. West; “‘there’s been something said 
about us, and I’m sure I don’t know nothing 
we've done to give offence.” 

“Hush, mamma! hush! you're making 
matters worse,” whispered the eldest girl ; 
yet she might have spoken aloud without 
being heard, so intent were the ladies in the 
other room on the subject in discussion. 

I noticed then, as I had done before when 
the mother spoke, her deficiency in well-bred 
phraseology, and I could readily understand 
the cause which made the gentlemen speak 


of heras “the silent lady.” Her well-edu- | 
cated daughters were no doubt anxious that | 


she should speak as seldom as possible in 
company, but that this deficiency should 


occasion pointed neglect in a house where, | 
for the time being, all were on an equality, | 


seemed to me impossible. 

I turned the subject, and led the girls, who 
were both under twenty, to talk or their 
visits to Paris and Italy, and other places of 
note on the Continent. I spoke of singing 
and drawing, and found that they both 
played, and that the youngest could sing, 
although, being too diffident, they had not 
hinted at these facts, and had never been 
asked to do either. Now and then the 
mother would be tempted to express her 
high opinion of the capabilities of her 
daughters, assuring me that they spoke French 
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so well that everybody understood them 
abroad; and then she enumerated the masters 
she had engaged, and pronounced their 
names in a style which would have defied the 
owners in any attempt to recognise them 
as their own. 


The appearance of the tea-tray put a stop 


to the conversation, and then I walked into 


the inner room to be questioned in a most 
significant manner by Miss Ford as to the 


cause of my refusal to join ¢#e7 party. 


“TI thought we were all ove party in this 


house, Miss Ford,” I replied. 
“ Ah,” she said, “that depends upon who 
the people are who are here.” 


One of the new arrivals, a beautiful girl of 
two or three-and-twenty, the daughter of a 
rich merchant in London, and under the 
care of her father’s sister, was asked during 


the evening to sing. Her singing elicited 


great applause, and presently one of the gen- 


tlemen in turning over her music discovered 
a vocal duet which he very much wished to 
hear. 


“T will sing it with pleasure,” she said, if 


any one will take the second.” 

A general inquiry ensued ; and then, anx- 
ious to atone for the neglect they had re- 
ceived, I spoke of Miss Fanny West. 

“My dear, do you sing?” inquired Mrs. 
Parker, kindly ; “I had no idea of it. Do 
you know this duet?” 

“T have sung it,” she replied, “but pray 
do not ask me, I am sure to break down.” 

As one of the gentlemen, however, came 
forward and seconded my encouraging words, 
Fanny rose and approached the piano. 

“TI can’t play the accompaniment cor- 
rectly,” said Miss Lee as she opened the 
music, 

“My sister always accompanies me,” said 
Fanny, timidly. ‘Shall she play it for us?” 

“Oh yes, I shall be delighted,” and the 
amiable girl, who was really too proficient to 
be jealous of another, turned quickly to Miss 
West and asked her assistance. 

That young lady, who possessed far more 
self-reliance than her sister, rose at once and 
seated herself at the piano, while Fanny felt 
her courage renewed in the consciousness 
that her sister’s playing, to which she was 
accustomed to sing, would be correct. 

But the silence of surprise, and in one or 
two cases evident disapproval of some of the 
company, at first almost disconcerted the 
youngest performer, Fanny West. Not for 
long, however. Her love of music absorbed 
every other feeling before the symphony had 
finished, and then the two voices, blending 





harmoniously, echoed through the rooms, 
silencing even the whispers of envy and 
pride. 

There was no mistaking the bursts of ap- 
plause which followed the performance, and 
perhaps Mrs. West showed her good sense 
by rising almost immediately after it ceased 
and leading her daughters from the room. 

Much quiet discussion in low tones was 
carried on amongst the ladies, snatches of 
which reached my ears as I sat reading near 
them. 

“What an absurd display! 
those girls to sing ?” 

““ Mrs. Parker herself.” 

“How very unwise! If she brings forward 
such people in this manner, she’ll lose all 
her other boarders. Most certainly I shall 
not remain ;” and I recognised by the voice 
that the speaker was Miss Ford. 

Another voice, which I knew belonged to 
a new arrival, inquired gently of the last- 
named lady, “‘ How did you obtain your infor- 
mation respecting these persons ?” 

“From Mrs. Ashton,” was the reply; “ she 
has a large circle of acquaintance, and seems 
to know everybody.” 

That talkative lady was absent, having on 
this evening dined out. But I had heard 
enough. I moved my chair as if wishing to 
be nearer the gas, and then, watching my op- 
portunity, escaped from the room. 

Full well I knew that the person alone 
able to rectify Mrs. Ashton’s mistakes was 
my friend Mrs. Temple. For years she had 
been a constant visitor and a true friend of 
Mrs. Parker's. To her would be confided 
the real status of every inmate, for Mrs. 
Parker asked for and gave references on the 
arrival of new-comers, and I knew such must 
have been the fact in Mrs, West’s case. It 
was not always possible to refuse admission 
to visitors arriving suddenly, but the names 
of referees were requested, and if the replies 
to Mrs. Parker's letters were not satisfactory, 
or if none came, they were gently and 
politely informed that the rooms they occu- 
pied were required for other visitors. 

I heard after this little affair occurred that, 
except in two instances, Mrs. Parker‘had not 
been obliged to dismiss a new arrival. 

Of course the occasional visitors from 
Saturday to Monday, who are always found 
at the sea-side, can only be sheltered on 
trust; but even in these cases Mrs. Parker 
required references before receiving them a 
second time. No wonder, therefore, that her 
house was always well filled, and its hostess 
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highly respected. 
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I knew I should find Mrs. Temple in her 
room, and be readily admitted; yet as I 
opened the door on the evening to which I 
refer, in answer to her “Come in” when I 
knocked, she looked surprised to see me. 

“Why, Mrs. Leslie,” she exclaimed, draw- 
ing forward an arm-chair to the fire for me, 
“I did not expect to see you this evening. 
How could you tear yourself away from the 
music?” 

“ Well, it is the music and the performers 
that I am come to talk to you about,” I re- 
plied. 

“What, to me?” she said, laughing ; “ why, 
my dear Mrs. Leslie, I have not, as you know, 
the smallest particle of music in my compo- 
sition.” 

“Except your voice,” I said. “It is 
always a wonder to me that you do not sing.” 

“T have no ear for sounds harmonious, I 
suppose, yet I can judge of sweet singing 
when I hear it, and the voices I heard this 
evening were very sweet, but not familiar to 
me. Who were the performers ?” 

“Miss Lee and Mrs. West’s two daughters.” 

“What, Ellen and Fanny? I had no idea 
they were so proficient ; how modestly they 
have concealed their talents! Who made the 
discovery ?” 

“T found it out in the course of conversa- 
tion this evening, and when a second voice 
was required for a duet with Miss Lee, and a 
pianist to play the accompaniment, I made 
Mrs. Parker acquainted with the fact. But, 
Mrs. Temple, the performances of these 
young ladies have caused great offence, for 
reasons which I cannot understand, and I 
believe Mrs. Ashton has something to do 
with it.” And then I related to Mrs. Temple 
all that had taken place, and what I had 
heard in the drawing-room since dinner. 

“That woman’s dreadful tongue will bring 
her into trouble before long,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Temple. ‘I suppose she must have heard 
something about Mrs. West, which she has 
twisted and distorted in her love of talking 
until it is as far removed from the truth as 
darkness is from light.” 

“ And does no disgrace attach itself to Mrs. 
West or her daughters ? ” I asked in surprise. 

“ Disgrace! no,” she replied, “ unless the 
fact that the mother is uneducated, and that 
their father married his maid-servant may be 
considered a disgrace.” 

“A woman rises to her husband’s posi- 
tion,” I said: “ who was he?” 

“A most respectable solicitor, and at his 
death about ten years ago he left her and his 
two girls amply provided for, and you can 


see how well they have been brought up and 
educated; they are quiet, ladylike girls, 
although evidently they want the ease and 
polish of good society.” 

“Did Mrs. Parker tell you all this?” I 
asked. 

‘‘ Yes, for she feared the mother’s errors in 
grammar and want of ease, would lessen the 
respect due to her in some of our party ; and 
to prove that Mrs. West was worthy of respect 
she showed me a letter from Mr. West’s 
partner, in which he speaks of her as a good 
wife and mother, in spite of her humble birth 
and want of education—a quite sufficient 
proof that her husband did not disgrace him- 
self by marrying her.” 

“ Most certainly it is,” I replied, “and she 
must have been a very pretty young woman, 
for she has a beautiful face and a graceful 
figure even now, and looks almost as young 
as her daughters.” 

“Of course she must, and I cannot tell 
you how angry I feel with Mrs. Ashton ; 
however, wait till to-morrow, Mrs. Leslie ; 
I'll make matters right without worrying poor 
Mrs. Parker. And now for another ques- 
tion: Have you seen the New Zealander 
who is going to marry Miss Lee ?” 

“What!” I exclaimed; “no, where is 
he?” 

“In the dining-room playing at bagatelle 
with the gentlemen ; Jenny came up to tell 
me all about him. I thought he would have 
made his appearance in the drawing-room by 
this time:” 

“ No indeed,” I replied, laughing; “I am 
inclined to think the very sight of him would 
have driven all the foolish talk about poor 
Mrs. West out of every one’s head. What is 
he like?” 

“ Wait till you see him,” she replied ; ‘“‘ but 
I can tell you so far, that he is highly edu- 
cated, speaks English with scarcely any 
accent, is most gentlemanly in appearance 
and manners, and has been placed by his 
father in Mr. Lee’s house to learn the 
business.” 

I listened to all this with surprise and 
interest, but presently noticing that Mrs. 
Temple looked tired, I remembered that she 
had retired to her room to nurse herself for 
a cold. With hasty apologies I rose and 
pointed to the clock on her mantelpiece, 
which marked the hour of ten. 

“ Never mind,” she said good-naturedly, 
“your visit has done me good; my anger 
against Mrs. Ashton’s gossip has created 
physical warmth as well as mental. Good 
night, Mrs. Leslie ; wait till to-morrow, you 
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things require rectifying.” 


next morning when we assembled at the 
breakfast-table ; Mrs. Temple also remained 
in her room; and although Mrs. Ashton talked 
as usual, and was particularly cordial to me, 
I could not throw off a feeling of coldness in 
my replies. 
At luncheon, fortunately, Mrs. West and 
her daughters were absent ; only Miss Ford 
and the three new arrivals, with Miss Jenny 
and myself, had put in an appearance. When 
Mrs. Temple entered and took her seat at 
the table, I observed the firm, compressed 
mouth of that lady, and knew that she would 
speak fearlessly. Presently in came Mrs. 
Ashton, fresh from the sea breeze, and chat- 
tering merrily as she approached the table 
and took her seat. 

After she was supplied with a plate and its 


Mrs. Temple took advantage. 

“T missed a treat last evening, Miss Ford ; 
I had no idea our young friends, the Miss 
Wests, were such good musicians ; they are 
quite an acquisition to our party.” 

I watched the colour rise on the cheeks of 
Mrs. Ashton at this remark, and deepen when 
Miss Ford replied in a_half-hesitating 
manner,— 

“Not quite such an acquisition as you 
imagine, Mrs. Temple, if all we hear is cor- 
rect.” 

Mrs. Temple leaned forward, for the 
speaker sat on the same side as herself, and 
said with the refinement and suavity of voice 
which was so natural to her,— 

“Do you listen to gossip, Miss Ford?” 

“ Sometimes it is necessary to do so,” she 
said. 

“It cannot be necessary in Mrs. West's 
case, but will you tell me what you have 
heard?” said Mrs. Temple. 

“T would rather not repeat it, Mrs. 
Temple,” was the haughty reply, “and you 
have no right to question me.” 

“No, certainly I have not, and I beg your 
pardon,” and the gentle voice and manner 

contrasted pleasantly with Miss Ford’s irri- 
table tones ; “neither have we any right to 
discuss our friends in their absence, but as 
the subject has been broached, allow me to 
say that I have read a letter to Mrs. Parker 
from the partner of the late Mr. West, whom 
Mrs. West gave as her referee, in which he 
speaks in the highest terms of that lady as a 
good wife and a mother, who for ten years of 


know I am not afraid to speak out when 


The New Zealander had started for London 


taken every care to have them educated 
suitably as the daughters of a solicitor. Such 
testimony would or ought to counterbalance 
any deficiencies of birth or education.” 

“You surprise me, Mrs. Temple,” said 
Miss Ford ; “ and if you are correct in what 
you say, I must truly regret my mistake, and 
thank you for correcting it. I was informed 
by Mrs. Ashton that neither the lady nor 
her daughters had any right to the name 
of West. 

‘* Excuse me, Miss Ford”—and Mrs. Ashton 
in a flush of vexation spoke loudly and hur- 
riedly,—*‘ I told you nothing of the kind.” 

“‘What did you say, then?” was the quiet 
question. 

“T don’t remember talking to you at all 
about these people,” she replied ; “ or if I did, 
I could never have said that or anything like 
t.” 

“ Tt is not worth contention,” replied Miss 
Ford; “‘I must presume, however, that 
while talking you say things you don’t mean 
and forget them afterwards. I shall know 
how to trust you another time, Mrs. Ashton, 
if Mrs. Temple's information is correct.” 

‘“‘ T knowit to be correct,” said Miss Jenny, 
“for I have read that letter myself. The 
ladies are passing the window,” she added 
hastily, “ shall we change the subject ?” 
The new-comerswho had listened in silence 
hastened to speak of other matters, and when 
Mrs. West and her daughters entered, I could 
not resist watching with interest the attention 
paid to their wants at the table by Miss Ford 
and the new arrivals, and the astonishment 
and evident pleasure with which these atten- 
tions were received by the three ladies. My 
opinion of Miss Ford rose greatly at this 
evident wish to make amends for her mis- 
take. Of one thing I am quite certain, that 
in spite of an elaborate and wordy explana- 
tion, with which we were afterwards favoured, 
of what, as she asserted, she Aad really said, 
none present would be likely to believe Mrs. 
Ashton in future. 

It was not intentional falsehood on her 
part, but a love of talking for talking’s sake ; 
in fact, a kind of thinking aloud the suspi- 
cious surmises and probabilities which rose 
to her mind, and which were repeated till 
she believed them herself, or if uttered once 
were forgotten as soon as spoken. 

This little disturbance, however, did good 
so far as Mrs. West and her daughters were 
concerned, and Ellen West one day told me 
she believed I had interfered on their behalf. 
I assured her no interference was necessary, 





widowhood has trained her daughters and 


that the ladies all knew them better now 
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and were, therefore, on that account more 
friendly. At all events, the conversation at 
luncheon completely drove the New Zea- 
lander out of my head, therefore when at 
dinner-time a tall, dark, gentlemanly young 
man entered the dining-room and seated 
himself at the table between Miss Lee and 
her aunt, I was fascinated positively to stare 
at him almost rudely. In my childhood I 
had read with avidity an eight-volume edition 
of Captain Cook’s voyages contained in my 
father’s library, and the folded illustrations at 
the end of each volume were pored over till 
they are photographed on my memory. 

My greatest interest was, however, excited 
in reading about New Zealand, and as I 
glanced now and then at the profile of the 
gentleman who sat next but one to me, it 


in the illustrations, that I could almost fancy 


During the week of his stay this young 
man became an object of great interest to me. 
I led him on to describe the islands as they 
now are, and while I listened to the elegant 
English, the aspirated h, and the well-worded 
sentences, my imagination was adorning the 
speaker with the head-dress, feathers, and 
ornaments of a New Zealand chief of the 
olden times. My interest in his native 
country pleased him, and more than once 
when seated at work he would come and 
stand for half an hour, telling me what Chris- 
tianity had done in these beautiful islands 
once peopled by heathens and cannibals. 
His descriptions of Auckland were most 
interesting. 

“You might fancy yourself in England,” 
he said. ‘There are broad streets, large 
houses, churches and colleges, cathedrals and 
shops, with carriages passing and repassing, 
all so English in their style and yet so differ- 
ent in many respects.” 

“Were you educated in England?” I 
asked. 

“Oh no,” he replied, “we have colleges 
like those of your universities, and I studied 
at one of these.” 

On another occasion I ventured to ask 
him if he was a descendant of the original 
inhabitants. He smiled as he replied,— 

“ Yes, Mrs. Leslie, my ancestors were can- 
nibals. Does it not prove what Christianity 
and its handmaid—civilization—can do ?” 

Miss Lee would join us sometimes, and 
draw him out by saying,— 

“Charles, tell Mrs. Leslie about this or 
that.” 


And her remark once obtained for me a 
description of the Botanical Gardens, and at 
another of an ordination in the cathedral by 
the bishop. Altogether these details from 


the children would say, a “real live New 


I missed our young friend when he left not a 
little. 

I heard from Miss Lee’s aunt that the 
young man’s father, a wealthy merchant in 
Auckland, had sent him to England partly 
to learn business customs in the mother 
country, and partly on account of his health. 

He had been in England at this period 
nearly twelve months, and talked of re- 
turning to New Zealand in the autumn. 


accompany him?” I asked of the lady. 


was a great trouble to my brother when he 
discovered that the young people were 
for months. You know, Mrs. Leslie, it goes 
native of New Zealand.” 


“But.he is in every other respect a most 
attractive and superior young man,” I said, 


Mr. Lee to spare his daughter to settle in 
such a far distant land.” 


that he could not set aside the marriage 
without giving his only daughter pain, he 
proposed to take Charles into the business 
as junior partner and keep them in England. 
I fear his father will raise objections to that 
scheme, but we are waiting for his reply to a 
letter on the subject.” 


for the New Zealand name of the gentleman 
I could not pronounce, or indeed remember. 
“The winter tried him greatly,” she replied, 
‘but perhaps he will become inured to the 
climate before it comes again; he is still 
young, not six-and-twenty, so we must not 
anticipate evil.” 

Twelve months afterwards, while visiting 
again at Mrs. Parker’s, I heard news which 
truly pained me. The New Zealander had 
obtained his father’s consent to remain in 
England. The young people were married 
in the summer. In the November fogs 
“Charles ” took a cold which settled on his 
lungs, and before spring arrived he had sunk 
into an early grave from rapid consumption. 
It was a tragical ending to a pleasant 
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“He does not expect it now,” she re- | 
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acquaintance of one week, in which I saw 
and heard from the lips of a native of New 
Zealand, proofs of the power of Christianity 
and the blessings it bestows on mankind. 
Well may we sing with Bishop Heber,— 


‘" Waft, waft, ye winds, the story, 
And wide, ye waters, roll ; 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.” 


During the last week of my visit to Brighton 
on the occasion described in this paper, an 
opportunity occurred for me to realize Mrs. 
Parker’s anxiety to have references, excepting 
from those who only wished to remain from 
Saturday to Monday. 

Not that she could have objected to the 
visitors who presented themselves now from 
a doubt of their respectability, for, as was 
afterwards ascertained, they were sober, 
honest, industrious people, possessing a very 
considerable amount of this world’s riches ; 
yet the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Jones as 
permanent residents would have been no 
less unpleasant to themselves than to those 
of our party. 

We saw nothing of them till they seated 
themselves at the dinner-table nearly oppo- 
site to me, and I can scarcely call it an exag- 
geration if I say that the lady’s appearance 
dazzled me. 

Mrs. Jones appeared about thirty-five ; her 
features were regular, her eyes dark and 


sparkling, while her purple-black hair shone 
like the raven’s wing, a silver-mounted comb | 


adding to its brilliance by contrast. A rich | 
black satin dress, profusely trimmed with | 
bugles ; collar and open sleeves of rich lace, 
as was then the fashion, with a massive gold 
chain and watch, would alone have accorded 


to her the right to be spoken of as “well | 
dressed,” but this was not considered suffi- | 


cient for the occasion. Diamonds sparkled 
in her brooch, were pendent from her ears, 
and glittered on her fingers ; altogether her 
attire would have suited a duchess. 

But the elegant dress lost its charm on the 
stout, awkward figure, and the beauty of the 
handsome face was destroyed by a brick-dust 


red on the cheeks and the absence of all | 


refinement. 

Of course these social failings in others do 
not give us a right to despise those who have 
not had the advantages of education and 
good society. Yet they create a social bar- 
rier which neither party can easily pass, even 
with money for a golden key. I saw that 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones looked uncomfortable 
in spite of their elaborate attire, for the gen- 


tleman’s velvet waistcoat was elegantly 
embroidered in many colours, and in the 
tremendously fine necktie glittered a diamond 
pin. 

Yet they could not complain of want of 
attention from the company ; every one near 
them, myself among the number, showed 
a desire to place them at their ease, and as 
they scarcely spoke all dinner-time, except 
in reply to Mrs. Parker’s inquiries as to their 
choice of viands, we were not quite pre- 
pared for what followed. 

After helping the new visitors to the dif- 
ferent dishes with her usual liberality, Mrs. 
Parker, addressing Mr. Jones, said, “ Can I 
send you anything more, Mr. Jones?” 

In the pause that ensued—for most at the 
table had finished—came the reply, loud and 
distinct, *“*No, thankee, mum, I’ve done 
capital well.” 

I congratulated myself on the absence of 
Kate Webster, for most certainly an explosion 
of laughter would have completely discom- 
fited the strangers. Mrs. Parker at once 
gave the signal to rise, but I could see by a 
glance at Mrs. Jones’ face that she knew her 
husband had committed himself. 

As a rule women more readily adapt them- 
selves to the society into which they are 
thrown, however high the grade, than men, 
and it proved so in Mrs. Jones’ case during 
her visit. Yet one habit had fastened itself 
| upon her which she innocently displayed next 
day in the drawing-room, after the early 
dinner usual on a Sunday. 

Mrs. Temple, with her accustomed consi- 
deration for a new-comer, invited Mrs. Jones 
|to a seat between herself and me on the sofa, 
| which she accepted with a kind of shy plea- 
|sure. Ina little while she became quite at 
home with us, and spoke of having travelled 
with her husband in Scotland during the 
| previous summer. 
| “ We spent three weeks in the ‘ighlands,” 
| said the lady, “and it was delightful.” 

“Which islands did you visit?” I asked, 
innocently. 

“ Only one,” she replied ; “I did not know 
| that there was more than one ’ighlands.” 

Still oblivious I said, * The Isle of Skye is 
large, but——” and. then as I caught a 
glance from Mrs. Temple, I paused suddenly 
as the truth flashed across my mind, while a 
flush rose to my cheek. Poor lady, I dare say 
she thought I blushed at my own ignorance, 
for she replied quickly,— 

“Oh, you mean the Hislands, we hadn’t 
no time to visit the Hislands. I suppose, 
mum, you’ve never been to Scotland.” 
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“ No,” I replied humbly, for my pronun- 
ciation had been corrected, and to these 
errors I must now add my want of acquaint- 
ance with the country. 

Mrs. Temple came to the rescue. She asked 
leading questions which drew trom our com- 
panion descriptions of what she had seen, 
which, in spite of the murdered English, were 
both interesting and amusing. 

Mrs. Temple and I parted next day from 
our visitors on most friendly terms, but Mrs. 


Parker decided that she must refuse them if 
they applied again. She remarked very truly 
that while we are all equal in the sight of 
God, yet it would be uncomfortable to both 
classes if required to associate with those 
who differed so greatly in education, habits, 
manners, and tastes. 

At the end of the week I left this pleasant 
home once more, to spend the summer with 
a relative in London. 











ITALIAN NOTES 


AND COMMENTS. 


By MavaME Coul_LIN. 


CHAPTER II.— SIGHTS AND TEACHINGS AT 
ST. MARK’S. 


** O’er many tracts vast, measureless 
Ages on ages roll, and none appear, 
Save the wild hunter ranging for his prey : 
While on this spot of earth, the work of man, 
How much has been transacted.” 


A LONG passage brought us into a wide hall. 
There, seated in a semicircular office of glass 
windows, those to the left commanding the 
kitchen, those to the right the dining-rooms, 
we found the master of the hotel, 

All eyes, all ears, all attention, he at once 
noticed our presence, and momentarily dis- 
regarding the troublesome account-books open 
before him, and the “somebody wanting 
something ” who had the privilege of pester- 
ing him, stepped forward, and the hotel 
being an old-fashioned one, where friendly 
receptions are not yet deemed superfluous, 
welcomed me to Venice, and hoped I should 
be happy under his roof. 

To settle with my picturesque guide and 
choose a room were things quickly accom- 
plished. As for the room, it was most 
thoroughly Venetian, which means that its 
floor was a mosaic of common pebbles, its 
ceiling a fresco of the blue sky dotted with 
golden stars; its flower-painted bed had a 
fine silk quilt, and its window looked out 
deep down on to a narrow silvery canal, 
where two black gondolas were in waiting. 

“It’s not very cheerful, but it will do,” said 
I, addressing the waiter, who, each hand 
grasping a tall candlestick in which was a 
still taller candle, stood in the pose of a can- 
delabra awaiting my decision. 

“We can find you a more cheerful one 
to-morrow, Signora, but to-night is the eve of 


as placing the lights on the elegant carved 
table he left me to repose, if that could be 
called repose which the cries of the gondo- 
liers, as they passed and repassed each other 
in the narrow canal below, interfered with 
most persistently. 

The next morning I was up betimes, for 
the dim golden cathedral haunted me, and 
there was nothing for it but to rise and yield 
to the attraction. Fortifying myself with a 
cup of hot coffee—for oh, it was bitter, bitter 
cold !- -and wrapping myself in all the wraps 
I had got—let all who visit Venice bring 
warm cloaks, the Venetians do not wear 
theirs fur-lined for nothing, believe me—I 
hurried across the square and entered the 
vestibule of St. Mark’s. 

Oh the dim, timeworn place, which one 
might almost name the vestibule of Grand 
Remembrances! What legends cling to its 
ancient mosaics! what histories surround its 
| rare marble pillars, or haunt its broken floor ! 
One of these histories is connected with a 
lozenge or slab of red marble. This 
| lozenge, which is on the pavement in front 
of the central doorway, was once of the 
rarest porphyry, and bore this inscription let 
into it in letters of brass,—‘‘Thou shalt 
tread on the asp and basilisk, the lion and 
the dragon shalt thou tread under foot.” 

Now this inscription, as you see, marks a 
triumph over an enemy, and it was placed 
here to record this humiliation of a foe. For 
just where the lozenge is, Frederick Barbarossa 
| that terribly passionate, proud, and cruel em- 
| Peror, after having for twenty-four years tried 
by burnings, and'slaughters, and besiegings,and 
by exposing children—though his hostages— 
to face death tied to his engines of war, and 
_ to conquer the long since bequeathed liberties 








a féte, and the hotel is full,” replied the man, | of the Lombard cities, humbled himself 
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even to the ground, at the feet of Pope Alex- 
ander, who in presence of the Doge and 
nobles of Venice, ah! and of Frederick’s own 
German soldiers too, raised him up,repeating 
So it is said the terribly severe words afterwards 
placed in the lozenge of porphyry. 

Now this was perhaps one of the most 
striking scenes the old vestibule has witnessed, 
and one does not wonder that the old Pope, 
severe as his words were—since in this case 
Frederick was the asp and dragon to be 
trodden underfoot—was affected to tears by 
it, or that the German soldiers who had 
stood aloof in ominous silence, while their 
emperor laid aside his crown and sword, 
threw off his regal mantle and humbled him- 
self to the ground to kiss the Pope’s feet, 
shouted, “ We praise Thee,O Lord!” when 
he arose; and joined by crowds of people 
went up the nave of the old cathedral thank- 
ing God that the six years’ truce was at last 
signed, and peace restored to Italy. 

And it is worth thinking about, that,although 
the emperor tried to corrupt the parties to this 
truce, he found himself when the six 
years were ended compelled to sign a defi- 
nite peace, which, known as the treaty of 
Constance, settled definitely the rights of 
the Italian cities, 

But it was impossible to stand looking 
across the fine piazza, now gay with early 
morning sunlight, without thinking of the 
blind old Doge, Henri Dandolo, whose 
courage defied alike the ambition of Pisan 
or Veronese ; whose indomitable energy in- 
duced the Venetians to join the fourth 
crusade ; and to use the arms of the cru- 
saders for the aggrandizement of their native 
city. 

_ For the Crusaders, well aware of the mari- 

time power and skill of the Venetians, had 
hired of them both fleet and crews; and 
fleet and crews were’ ready when at the last 
moment the funds to pay their hire were not 
forthcoming. 

Now it so happened that at that time the 
Greeks and the Venetians hated each other, 
for the degenerate Greeks were arrant 
cowards, and the Venetians taunted them with 
it. From taunts came blows, and massacres of 
Venetians whenever the occasion presented. 
The Venetians, few in number, could not 
fully revenge themselves, but waited till they 
could. But now, with a fleet ready armed for 
sailing, what if they fought the Greeks with the 
arms of the Crusaders? The temptation was 
strong, and they fell before it. “Conquer 
Zara (a Greek town), and we will give 
you a receipt in full,” said they to the Crusa- 





ders. Poor Crusaders! there was the gallant 
fleet day by day before them. Zara was not 
Jerusalem, Glad enough would they have been 
if it had; moreover it was a Christian town, 
—and they were sworn to fight infidels ! still 
they took the false step, and yielded, and this 
going out of the right path, on the one side 
for the gain of revenge, and on the other for 
the gain of time and on botlior the lust of 
booty, led to cruelties and dark black deeds 
which have for ever stained the lustre of the 
fourth, or as some call it the fifth, Crusade. 
It was in this cathedral of St. Mark 
that Dandolo received the noble deputies 
of the Crusaders, induced the people to 
accede to their demands, and later elo- 
quently pleaded to be allowed to accom- 
pany them. “I am an old man and feeble,” 
said he, “and badly disposed am I of my 
body, but I know of no one who will guide 
and govern} you as I, who am your father. 
Consent, then, that I wear the cross, and that 
my son rests here in my place! Consent! 
oh, consent!” 

Dandolo spoke to the people from a raised 
pulpit: they crowding round wept much, but 
at length replied, as with one voice, “ Go! 
we consent!” 

Then Dandolo descended from the pulpit, 
and knelt long weeping and praying before 
the altar, and there they sewed on to his ducal 
cap the red cross of the Crusader. And he 
came out into this portico, the people crowd- 
ing to him from the piazza. 

‘* In this temple porch, 

Old as he was fies 
oe did Dandolo 
Stand forth, erect, invincible, 

Though wan his cheek, and wet with many a tear, 
For in his prayers he had been weeping much. 
And now the pilgrims—now the people wept. 


What a striking contrast there is between 
the characters and deeds of the men whose 
histories haunt this vestibule! Frederick 
Barbarossa and Henri Dandolo were both 
great conquerors, but there lives here the 
memory of a greater conqueror still. For 
among the ancient mosaics on this time- 
stained wall is one of Phocas. Phocas was 
a gardener, a Christian, and a martyr. No 
burning corn-fields smoked before him, no 
poor, wretched, houseless people held aloft 
the cross to appease his anger; his holy 
Christian profession was unsullied by deeds 
of blood, and the’ sacrilegious destruction of 
sacred edifices never foilowed in his foot- 
steps. 

The memory of Phocas is centred in one 
deed, but that one deed so great that it 
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includes the less. Condemned to death, he 
courteously received and hospitably enter- 
tained his own executioners. 

The Emperor Frederick and the Doge 
Dandolo had sacrificed the lives, honour, 
homes, and peace of thousands ; the one for 
his own advantage, the other for what he 
believed at least to be the advantage of his 
country. Neither attained even what they 
sought for, while they utterly missed the true 
high aim of life, which is to do good to men; 
so then we may say that, grand as in appear- 
ance their lives were, they were unworthy 
and incomplete, and will not bear a com- 
parison with that of the martyr Phocas, who 
attained to the full perfection of a Christian 
life when he did good to his own murderers. 

There are many very remarkable mosaics 
in this vestibule—one of the crucifixion espe- 
cially. And here let me tell you a little secret 
about mosaics, and this is that, like the 
chameleon, they can be nothing at all, or 
very much something ; so it happens that you 
go and stand before them, and say, “‘ Dear me, 
how very disappointing!” and you go again 
and say nothing, for you are awed by the 
power these great, quaint, groundless, star- 
ing, and often ugly, top-heavy figures, have 
attained of standing out from dome or wall, 


their awkward limbs under control—and it 
comforts you to think they can’t,—to leap 
down among you. If you want to see 
mosaics of this quaint, golden-grounded sort 
especially, go when the altar is a blaze of 
tapers, or the red crimson glow of the setting 
sun falls across them, for then only can you 
hope to receive the impression they are 
capable of conveying. 

But while I was lingering in the vestibule, 
whose timeworn appearance is enhanced by 
the modern sarcophagus of the patriot Manin, 
splendidly reposing on lions, and _ brilliant 
with malachite, I perceived a group collected 
round one of its doors to my right. This 
door was now opened, and profiting by the 
circumstance I entered along with them into 
a very ancient baptistery which had a roof of 
small domes starred with gold, the bronze 
font in its centre being elaborately and richly 
ornamented, and possessing a statue of John 
the Baptist of most excellent workmanship. 

The group with whom I had entered im- 
mediately knelt to pray. They consisted of 
a peasant, his wife who held a baby, a few 
friends, and several pretty brown children. 
They were all so handsome, and behaved with 
such a graceful reverence, that though the old 
baptistery must have seen many such groups 


I don’t believe it had ever seen a prettier. 
They were evidently come to baptize the 
baby, for while they knelt the priest’s boy 
hurried up to the bronze font and lighted 
two slender tapers in its branched cande- 
labra; this done, he laid a lace-bordered 
napkin over the edge of the font, placed the 
sacred oil—the vessel containing it was a 
masterpiece of artistic design—within reach, 
just gave a glance up to the figure of John 
the Baptist, and sauntered off to look at the 
baby. 

Then came the priest and looked at the 
baby too, and questioned the father, and 
finally took the little brown thing in his 
arms, holding its bare brown head over the 
lovely font, while he poured the baptismal 
waters over it. This he did three several 
times, after which he turned it face upward, 
wiped it dry, anointed it with the sacred oil, 
placed a taper in its small right hand, and 
bidding its mother go pray before the Christ 
on the altar, handed her the child and the 
other taper together. 

It was a pretty sight to see the mother and 
child thus encumbered, and though the brown 
little thing had been passed from one to 
another, and undergone so much, it never 
cried, but stared at its tall flaring taper and 
crowed at it with the satisfaction of a true 
Italian-born baby—which I believe to be a 
creature born in love with light, and sun- 
shine, and tapers. 

There are many interesting mosaics in this 
baptistery, or rather chapel serving as one, 
chiefly of angels; the one I liked best was 
the one holding a child in swaddling clothes. 
All have some reference to the work of 
angels among men, and are exceedingly 
stiff and rough in execution, and none equal 
to the mosaics in the recesses of the ves- 
tibule. 

But there was still a something more to be 
done for the brown baby, and this was to 
write its name in a large book. While this was 


a raised monument placed quite close by one 
of the windows. ‘This monument resembles 
a bed, whose curtains are just being drawn 
a little aside by two angels. The attitude 
of these angels is most beautiful, and conveys 
the idea that they wish to let in the morning 
sun, and so awaken the sleeper. The face 
of this sleeper, at whom they are gazing in- 
tently, is calm.and courteous, but pinched— 
one may say terribly pinched—as of one who 
had died a violent death ; and this sleeper did 
die a violent death, for it represents Andrea 
Dandolo, the great Venetian historian, who 














being done I walked round the font to look at | 
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was killed in the war with Genoa. Fer Dan- 
dolo, chosen Doge, opened a trade with 
Egypt, so interfering with that of Genoa, 
which already traded there. Many fierce 
fights followed, and Dandolo was one of the 
first victims. He was only forty-six, and 
might have written many more histories. 

But the priest was gone, the tapers on the 
font extinguished, and the old baptistery about 
to be closed. 

I pushed through a door, and found myself | 
in one of the aisles of the cathedral. 





and as your Saviour ; that here no St. Peter's 
chair, held aloft beneath a pope’s tiara, pre- 
sents itself a spiritual as well as an artistic 
abomination to your sight; that here no 
bedizened, low-dressed, fashionable Madonna, 
in chignon and flounces, or * Sacred Heart of 
Jesus,” coarse, raw, and bloody, has as yet 
entered to disgust and fill you with indigna- 
tion ; that here no processions of sensual- 
looking, worldly priests parade before you, 
or sleep, talk, and take snuff in the most 


| solemn services. 


| Let me say one word as to why the divinity 
the interior of St. Mark’s is that of width. | of Christ is so prominently put forward in the 
This partly arises from the light,—most of| cathedral of St. Mark’s ; and to understand 
which penetrates the cathedral from the stars | this insistence, and why each dome and wall 
in the domes,—falling into the centre of the| are made to teach it, you must remember 
nave, and shading off and off, so that one|that the clergy who first settled in Venice 


Perhaps the first impression produced by | 


| does not at first perceive any limit, but merely|had fled from Padua, after a severe and 


| these some knelt in the broad nave, while 


| them one of these confessionals opened, 
‘| and a priest came out. 
| looked fairly nipped with cold. 
| rarely have cold like this in Venice ! 
| came up the aisles, rubbing his hands, with 


| unmistakably joyful. Butit was growing lighter, 


aisles veiled in misty darkness as they recede | bloody strife with the Arian clergy, whom the 


from sight. 
Though the hour was so early, many wor-| 
shippers were already at their devotions. Of} 


others, threading the aisles, went to confess at 
some confessional. While I was looking at 


He was old, and 
Surely they 
As he 


alook of content at being at last off duty, his 
eye caught sight of a withered, dirty old beg- 
gar woman painfully crawling towards him. | 
Was she, too, coming to confess? Yes; she 
was Coming to confess, and the priest returned 
to his box with a face not merely content, but 


or my sight was getting used to the dimness. I 
sat down on one of the fine red marble seats in 
thenave, and asked myself why onentering this 
cathedral one feels so at home — so at once 
at home. Looking up at the gold-lined domes 
full of great quaint figures, and at the mas- 
sive piers covered with the rarest marbles, I 
considered why I seemed to have dropped 
into some spacious, old-fashioned home, full 
of pleasant memories, from which all raw 
gaudy newness seemed long since to have 
departed. 

What was the cause of this delightful 
home feeling? Other cathedrals are ancient 
and dim—dimness in itself is no advantage— 
and have, if not golden domes, at least golden 
ceilings, and, as here, groups kneel on their 
marble pavements. 

There is a cause, and I was not long dis- 
covering it. It is that in St. Mark’s, dome, 
porch, or wall presents Christ to you as divine 








Lombard conquerers had brought into that 
city. These Arian clergy did not believe 
Christ divine, and it therefore followed most 
naturally that the Paduan clergy, when, set- 
tling in Venice, they set about building or 
adorning its churches, should take care to 
set forth their belief as forcibly as they 
could. And, looking at the extreme number of 
Scripture subjects that adorn the walls of St. 
Mark’s, it is also needful to remember that 
pictures were at that time the only means of 
instructing the majority of worshippers, few 
even among the nobles being able to read. 

These pictures, though extremely quaint 
and full of strange representations of dragons 
and beasts, are yet forcible, and well calculated 
to arrest the attention of the commoner peo- 
ple, especially of the rough, rude sailors land- 
ing on the shores of the laguna ; nor must we 
ever forget that the cathedral of St. Mark’s was 
eminently—if one may use the expression— 
a seafaring cathedral, into which every cap- 
tain delighted to bring something costly, let 
it be in good taste or not. 

Butif there were pictures for those who could 
not read, there were inscriptions for those who 
could. One of the most affecting of these 
is above the mosaic of the central door. In 
this mosaic Christ holds an open book, in 
which are these words :—“ I am the Door ; by 
Me if any enter, he shall be saved,” the 
inscription on the cornice being :—“ Who 
He was, from whom He came, at what price 
He redeemed thee, &c., &c., do thou con- 
sider.” In these inscriptions—and there are 
many of them—the fact that Christ is the Son 
of God, that He has ascended into heaven, 
and will come again to judgment, are many 
times insisted on. 
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| ing they would curtsey low, often touching 


_ holy water ; here they would come to a pause, 
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It was very interesting to sit on the ancient 
ced marble seat and watch the Venetians 
come in and go out of their Scripture-pic- 
tured, golden-domed cathedral. As it was a 
féte, there were, perhaps, more worshippers 
than usual, andthe contrasts among them were 
very great; the rich were so elegantly dressed, 
in variously-tinted velvets, adorned with jew- 
els and lace ;the poor so attractively got up, 
wi:h bits ofbright-coloured finery, orsopitifully 
bereft,intheirugly,abject misery. Truly it must 
take a terrible amount of life’s rough usage 
to efface an Italian woman's innate love of the 
beautiful, or induce her to part from those 
most precious of ornaments, her long and 
graceful earrings. 

Among the poor I noticed an extreme 
reluctance to leave the cathedral. On enter- 


the pavement with their right knee in doing 
so. This salutation, which was intended for 
the Christ on the bronze crucifix, ended, they 
would look around with a grateful, thankful 
look that made their faces pleasant to see, 
and proceed a little farther to the vessel of 


the wife or mother would plunge in her hand, 
cross her husband or her little ones 
on the forehead and breast, hastily use 
the last drops for herself, and pass on up 
the nave ; a few moments, and they would be 
seen kneeling either there or before some 
altar in the dim chapels of the aisles ; they 
would stay some time, and then slowly return; 
indeed, they never seemed to like to go, 
but would linger, and saunter, Finally casting 
round a last look, in which regret, admira- 
tion, and reverence were strangely blended, 
they would glance once more at the crucifix, 
move their lips as if in prayer,—and depart. 

I remember once in Turin seeing a poor 
woman, as she stood inside the door of the 
church, give a last look round, and, clasping 
her hands, say, “Thank God for His beau- 
tiful church !”’ But I can’t say if these Vene- 
tians did so. 

The grace of the Italians when expressing 
joy or thankfulness is indescribable, as is the 
beauty and suppleness of their gestures. I 
was particularly struck with this while watch- 
ing the young mothers teaching their baby 
children to make the sign of the cross, and 
the winning manner of the wives while touch- 
ing their husbands on the forehead with the 
holy water was often quite irresistible. There 
can be no doubt that one reason why the 
Italians make such exquisite models for 
painters is the absence of anything like a 


I wish I could say that all who entered 
the cathedral came in as I have described, 
but such was not the case. The grand 
ladies in fur-lined velvets and elegant gloves 
did not evidently find the old church such a 
paradise as their poorer sisters. Though 
none were lacking in the customary rever- 
ence, and all went through the same formula, 
the grateful, loving expression was much 
more rare among them. Gloves so elegant 
could not be plunged into the holy water, 
and it was too long an affair to take them 
off. The rich lady would dip the tips of her 
fingers into the sacred vessel, and signing to 
her children to approach, but not to soil 
theirs, give them each a touch with the drop 
she had thus obtained. The needful form must 
be gone through, and, minus the loving grace, 
she had gone through it, and could now pass 
on to the performance of other acts of devo- 
tion. 

There are terrible evils in the Catholic 
Church, among the greatest the lack of truth, 
but there is one good still left, and this is 
love. We know that holy water is nothing, 
and that the outer bending to the cross is of 
no avail, but when we see this reverent 
clinging to acts they deem sacred, we should 
encourage ourselves to pray to Almighty God 
that the members of the Catholic Church may 
be guided into the truth and delivered from 
all that impedes them. However many errors 
may mar the devotion of the earnest and 
sincere, there can surely be no more offen- 
sive hypocrisy than half-hearted worship. 
But the day was advancing, and the golden- 
lined domes seemed every moment more 
wonderful. These domes are held up by 
massive arches, whose bases form square piers 
of immense width. Between them are round 
pillars. The interior is in the form of a 
cross. The walls all the way up to where 
they join the ceiling of domes, as well as the 
piers to where they turn into arches, have 
once been cased with the rarest marbles. 
This covering of marble still remains on the 
piers, but is almost entirely gone from the 
walls. The golden lining of the domes and 
arches covers the immense space of forty 
thousand square feet ! 

The architecture of St. Mark’s partakes 
both of the eastern and western characters ; 
its mosaics and paintings are of entirely 
Greek. models, while the sculpture is purely 
of a western school ;—by Greek models, I 
mean, of course, the Byzantine Greek. In 
speaking of the effect of mosaics, I have 
already alluded to the awkward, unwieldly 
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of the mosaics of St. Mark’s. One reason of 
this was the slavery of the artists to the 
church. In the Council of Nicene, a.p. 787, 
it was propounded as a settled law that “the 
holy fathers were ‘0 invent/ the painter 
only to execute!” Now the Church of St. 
Mark was founded in 976 A.D., so it naturally 
came in for the benefit of this wise regulation. 
When one looks at the figures in its domes, 
which seem painfully conscious they must 
keep very quiet or tumble over, it is to re- 
joice that artistic talent was a child of too 
vigorous stamina to be wholly stifled, but 
managed to live through this time of peril. 
In going up the nave of St. Mark, no balda- 
chino intercepts the view, which is bounded 
by a Greek screen of slender pillars. These 
pillars, there are eight of them, are of red 
and green marble with statues of a much 
deeper red above. In the centre is the bronze 
crucifix, to which the people bow on entering ; 
itis of very fine workmanship. Both it and 
the screen bear the date of 1394. Behind is 
the high altar. The domes, seen from 
the front of this screen, have a_ very 
fine effect. The gold is all picked out 
in tiny dots, which gives it a dim 
lustrous appearance. Were it mere gilding 
all its charm would be lost. Each dome con- 
tains a mosaic of many figures. The one I 
liked best was that of the Ascension in the 
central cupola. In it Christ holds a banner 
of victory in one hand, and is drawing 
Adam after him with the other. Below are 
the apostles. Christ as He ascends is seated 
on a rainbow. It is said to be the only 
mosaic extant where the guests of the feast of 
Pentecost are introduced in their appropriate 
costumes. The two Jews may be recognised 
by their pointed hats. This mosaic takes in 
also the Christian virtues, and the peace and 
joy flowing from Christ’s ascension and man’s 
justification are represented by the last touch 
given to it, in the introduction of the rivers of 
Paradise. In this, as in all, the figures are 
painfully meagre and unnatural. The Christ is 
especially displeasing, being represented as a 
feeble old man. One may say that the designs 
are abominable, but the execution, the laying 
in of the vitrified pieces of stone, &c., of 
which they are composed, extremely fine and 
good. One may say of each dome that it con- 
tains a sermon, and although it is not at first 
easy to understand all the imagery, it is quite 
so to make out the idea of the subject. 

But the people began to hurry across the 
marble pavement—in St. Mark’s all not gold 
is marble: the seats round the massive piers 


ah !ah! the pavement! Did the waves creep 
up to see what was being done, and get a 
robe of many-tinted marble, in which the 
royal red predominates, thrown over them? 
One cannot say, the aged cathedral has not 
disclosed the secret ; but certain it is that the 
pavement is in places in long waves of un- 
evenness that will, when the light falls on 
them, assume the tints of the rainbow, or the 
glistening of mother-of-pearl, or the colours 
of the peacock. 

It was an interesting sight I came upon, 
by following the hurrying people, and glad 
indeed would I have been to have been able to 
reproduce it as an artist would have done. For 
there in the gloomy aisle, by one of the pillars, 
which support the false gallery, in an ancient 
and much-carved pulpit-desk, with two tall 
tapers lighting up his face and book, stood a 
priest reading to a crowd, whose upturned 
faces were fixed upon him, all eagerly listening 
to what he read, though it was evident that all 
did not understand. 

“When will this great reproach cease from 
the Catholic Church ?” thought I, as the Latin 
words rolled over my head ; foralthough most 
Italians, taught erhaps previous to their 
first communion, do understand the more 
solemn part of the service, the Latin not being 
such a strange tongue to them as it is tous, 
it isa disgrace and ashame thatthe poor who 
cannot read the translations appended to the 
mass books, that all, indeed, should not 
have scriptures read to them in their own 
tongue. 

For it was the scriptures this priest was 

reading, and, alas, how few they were that 
understood! Had not one of the listeners 
handed me her book, of which one half of 
each page was a translation of the other, I 
should never have discovered that it was from 
St. Matthew the priest was reading. Like all 
priests, he read very slowly, but yet without 
that farce of slow drawling attained to in St. 
Peter’s. The contrast in the listeners was 
also very favourable. 
During the time of my stay in Venice I 
went and came many times into the old cathe- 
dral, every time to find some new meaning in 
its adornments, some new interest in its wor- 
shippers, to observe the same poor—rich,— 
and the same rich—poor, and to pray God to 
hasten on the day when error and darkness 
shall be banished from among all people, and 
truth and righteousness shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. 
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BYWAYS OF TRAVEL. 


By tHe AuTHOR or “ MoRAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 
Part THIRD. 


Sunday, 10th. — Our last day, and a very, She said it was a great temptation. To- 
showery and stormy one, yet glimpses of blue | morrow she will have got upon the high road 
sky cheer us between the showers. We have) of tourists, and results of the quaintness of 
somewhat changed our plans. By dint of foreign experiences made in this little canal- 
poring and discussing, and breaking our lined avenue-embowered Moravian settlement 
heads, as the Germans would say, over a’ will have become for her a thing of the past. 
variety of guide-books and maps, &c., we 12th. —Christiansfeld.—It all seems rather 
have made out that G. might just as well like a dream, that since the day before yes- 
travel with me as far as Alerhausen, where I terday I have travelled through Holland, 
shall see her safe on her way to Cologne, North Germany, the “free trade town” of 
only one and a half hour further, while I Hamburg, Altener, where the poet Claudius, 
shall then take the northward line to Bremen the Wandsbecker Bate, lies buried ; on again 
and Hamburg, she going on next to Antwerp, through Holstein and Schleswig to the very 
or down the Rhine to Rotterdam. This borders of Jutland. I am in what used to be 
sticking together and parting midway en route) Denmark,anda very few miles further on is the 
seems to both of us less forlorn. How she limit of Prussian rule and sway, the border- 








rather looks forward to the fun of finding for/land of the Denmark proper of to-day. It 
herself than not; very different from me, to! was a long journey hither. G. and I had the 
whom each fresh move is rather a trial till the warmest, most regretful of leave-takings at 
time comes, and then the feeling passes off) Zeyst. Magdalena, the sister who waited at 
with the positive activity. 'table ; Elise, the sister who waited on us, 

Our kind hostesses are kinder than ever, the sick-nurse and invalids, the poetess, ard 
and I think sorry to part with us, especially | the kind hostesses, all were at doors or win- 





Sister Kr. In she came again to-day, with dows to bid farewell and see us off, with 
a dessert of tartlets and sweet cakes for our many hand-kissings; and as we drove past 
coffee. I told her I thought she could not|/the Widows’ House, there too was gentle 
help taking care of people, and giving them Sister K., waving a last smile and adieu. She 
little pleasures. To which she replied, quite had come in earlier to give me a letter to 
simply, “ Yes, I do dearly like it, if it could bring to an old sister in the Widows’ House 
be something better worth having.”’ here. The little omnibus conveyed us to the 

Yesterday evening, on coming in to tea, station, and soon Zeyst, with all its dear 
there stood a delicate little saucer of costly hospitable inhabitants, was left behind us. 
old china (all the china is so pretty here, we I was to travel north and G. south. We de- 
coveted each piece ‘in turn!) on the table, termined to remain together as long as pos- 
filled with mus, a preserve much delighted in ‘sible ; so, although it entailed a somewhat 
in old memoried schooldays. I had alluded late arrival at Cologne, G. chose to go on 
to my old liking for it, and here at once the from Alerhausen by a slow train, which 
dear sister had provided some. It can only | enabled her to be with me to the last moment. 


she had had some sent to her. It looks like | would have liked best to come on with me to 
guava jelly, and tastes something between it) Hamburg. At 9.20 her train was due, mine 
and tamarind jam, only better than the latter | at 9.35—the last, George said.. We were soon 
a great deal. I thought perhaps that the old speeding in opposite directions. I could 
schoolgirl taste would be changed, but I | not sleep, and was glad when morning came. 
found it as good as ever. Talking of china,’ Between five and six o’clock I was driving 
I told G. to-day, as we sauntered through the from the Hamburg station to Klesterhahuhof, 
village after church, that just when every one’ where I booked for Haderdehen, the station 
was taking the noonday tea or luncheon, I for Christiansfeld. At Hamburg the luggage 
thought if I gave her the very smallest degree was again looked at, although it had already | 
of encouragement she would flatten her nose | been examined at Emmerid. Of course my 
against every window we passed to admire box was only opened and closed again. 

the quaint little tea services, each one prettier| At Altsna I got into a carriage with a party 
than its neighbour, set out just within them. of Danes making a tour to Jutland and | 

















be had from some place on the Rhine, and/I was knocked up and far from well. She |} 
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Finland. They were most pleasant—two 
ladies and two gentlemen. Only one of the 
latter could speak German ; with the others I 
conversed by looks chiefly, but we became 
great friends, and the length of my wearisome 
journey and my tired looks so much excited 
their sympathies that the gentlemen were 
moved to endeavour to get me coffee, while 
the ladies wrapped me up in their clouds, and 
did their best to shelter me from draughts. 
Apropos of the coffee, none could be 
obtained. We seemed never to wait any- 
where more than five minutes, and beer and 
smoked eels appeared to be the food chiefly 
liked. I could not have managed either at 
that early hour of the morning. My friends 
had with them the war-map of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which the younger lady studied 
continually,and whichthe younger gentleman, 
whom I took for her husband, pretended to 
throw out of the window. They were a great 
contrast, — she fair and delicate-looking, 
with an air of pain upon her face, 
until it lit up occasionally with interest 
and kindliness; he a very picture of good 
health and good nature. The other two 
were well paired—if paired they were,— 
earnest and sensible and quietly courteous ; 
the husband a large grave-looking man, yet 
with a spice of humour in him. Having 
made a distribution of Fortnum and Mason’s 
meat lozenges, he described their strength, 
and enlarged upon their goodness, while they 
wonderingly sucked them down. He having 
despatched his, slapped his broad chest, and 
said, with an air of assumed satisfaction, 
“ Ha ! now I feel myself strengthened, and a 
man again!” I laughed, and said it was as 
good as a glass of liqueur, and he said he 
hoped it would not get into his head. 
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March 8th. — The other day there was a 
general demonstration of disgust as to the 
proceedings of certain members of the dig- 
gers’ committee. After a procession through 
the camps, with flags flying and drums beat- 
ing, a big bonfire was built in the market- 
square here, and a rough-made effigy of one 
of the offending members was burnt with 
great delight. ; 
April 2nd.—This week we are going to 
move up to New Rush, which is a far larger 
camp and much better for business. Dutoits- 
pan is looking quite deserted, so many tents 


| At Wayens, a quiet little junction, I had to 
change trains. It was noon, and a short 
frontier journey took me to Hadersleben. 
A small figure much wrapped up stood upon 
the platform, evidently looking out for some 
one. Before I knew anything I heard in my 
ear, “Is it Madame ——?” Here was 
good Sister R—— from the Sisters’ House to 
meet me. She had brought a carriage, anda 
whole mountain of wraps. She is a friend of 
Sister K’s, and Sister K. had written to her 
of my coming, a Christiansfeld sister having 
arrived from a journey by the same train ; we 
took her up, and it turned out that her 
youngest sister Bertha had been my school- 
fellow at N——. A strong north-west wind 
taught me what the weather here may be. I 
shivered through all the shawls, and cloaks, 
and hoods, and ties, andkerchiefs, which Sister 
R——had piled and twined about and around 
me, and was so immoveably wedged into them 
that I could not look about. But I was 
aware that a long straight road, very slightly 
ascending, running between cultivated fields 
and pastures, with here and there a little 
woodlann in the distance, brought us, after 
about one and a _ half hours, to the thatched 
houses of the little Danish village of Tyrstrup, 
and then to the deep red tiled roofs of the 
Moravian settlementof Christiansfeld. Brother 
Durst, mine host of the Moravian inn, wel- 
comed us at the door ; a bright-faced hand- 
maiden, a young Swedish sister, named 
Christiana Henrichsen, took me at once to 
my rooms and unwound me from my wrap- 
pings, and very soon I was seated at a warm, 
well-cooked, neatly served dinner. How 
glad I was of it, and how tired I was when [ 
laid myself early to bed ! 
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have been moved, and there are very few 
diggers at work on the Kopje, as its yields 
have been so bad lately. We shall have to 
take to tent life in the other camp, and I am 
wondering how I shall like it. I rodeup the 
other day to see our new compound. It 
consists of four tents, one sitting-room tent, 
two bedrooms, and a small one for boxes, 
&c., the kitchen being simply an uncovered 
iron-walled corner of the encampment ; the 
stable is being built of wattle and daub— 
that is, reed plastered thick with mud—and 
has a canvasroof, I dismounted and coaxed 
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my horse in to see how he liked it. He sniffed 
about in the most interested fashion, and at 
once began to pull out the reed to eat. I 
foresee that the horses must not be able to 
reach an end of reed, or the building will soon 
be in holes. The other day we rode down 
to one of the nearest points on the banks of 
the Vaal River, about fifteen miles from 
Dutoitspan. It was delightful to see running 
water and trees again, and to hear the cicadas 
once more. We started at five in the morn- 
ing, rested during the heat of the day, and 
returned again in the evening. There is 
some talk of making a small settlement at 
this place onthe river, which is already 
dignified by the name of Riverton, although 
there are but two houses built at present— 
‘one an inn, and one belonging to Piet Brede- 
kamp, the owner of the farm ; but probably 
the place will fall to the ground. 

May 1st—New Rush.—We are comfort- 
ably settled in our new quarters, and as the 
tents are well lined they will keep out wet 
and wind pretty well, Idaresay. It seemed 
queer at first for the walls to be semi-trans- 
parent, but one gets used to everything. Just 
now the races are the great excitement of the 
day, and we are all in a lively and decidedly 
horsey state. The general conversation is 
no longer of diamonds, but of horses. Every 
one who possesses an animal with but a leg 
to stand on, brushes him up and brings him 
down to the racecourse, where people hang 
about all day trying to get up scratch races. 
Miserable little ponies are run with immense 
excitement, hacks and screws, heavy Dutch 
horses, colts, are all raced and raced again. 
While it lasts it is a perfect mania, and to a 
certain extent very catching. Every one is 
more or less horsey, and those who have no 
knowledge of a horse or how to ride one, 
persevere in wearing spotless white cords 
and high boots, and always appear in spurs. 
There are fewer blackies on horseback than 
usual, as they can get such exorbitant prices 
for letting out their miserable little animals. 
Then there is a driving mania as well. 
Tandems are started with a cart-horse of the 
roughest description as wheeler, and a mule 
as leader, or a couple of very small donkeys 
which persist in going round and round in a 
circle, and cannot be made to go straight by 
any means, fair or foul. Cape carts with four 
horses are favourite turn-outs, and there are 
some really spicy affairs, waggonettes, pony 
carriages, and phaetons. These are generally 
got up “regardless of expense,” and with 
horses. Boers bring in their whole families 
of fat daughters gorgeously attired, and heavy- 





built sons, and drive up to the course in their 
great canvas-covered family waggon, drawn 
by sixteen to eighteen oxen, mules, or some- 
times, but this is rarely, by eight horses. 
Even Koranna equipages are to be seen, and 
these look most amusing beside the enormous 
boer waggons, of which they are perfect 
copies in miniature, their very oxen being a 
small breed, not much bigger than Kerry 
cows, and they themselves a very small 
people. There is a capital grand stand to 
the racecourse, which is almost always well 
filled, the governor and Mrs. Southey gracing 
the best seats, and being supported, as the 
D. F. papers say, “ by all the ete of Griqua- 
land West.” The betting ring is crammed, 
and business is very sharp there. A reed 
enclosure near is the weighing and mounting 
yard, and is of course the centre of attraction 
to outsiders, who cluster round the fence 
thickly and scrape holes in the reed, and 
then retail the result of their observations in 
important tones to less favoured individuals. 
(The reed of which all fencing is made is 
from six to eight feet high, and from two 
inches to an inch in diameter; being very 
stiff and fairly strong, it forms a capital fence, 
and is generally used round private com- 
pounds, 1. e. “‘ camps.”) 

The racing itself is much the same as any 
other racing. There are some really good 
horses up, and there is a favourite who fails 
miserably, and an outsider who turns up 
trumps, unexpectedly of course. It is the 
accessories to the scene that are so strange. 

Once during a racing mania some one 
suggested there should be a steeplechase. 
The idea ran like fire among straw, and the 
thing was arranged to come off a fortnight or 
so after the first suggestion. Now, horses 
trained in the Cape or Griqualand colonies 
know nothing whatever about high jumping, 
and very little of long jumps, there not being 
any practice for that kind of thing. How- 
ever, a steeplechase there was to be; so 
hurdles stuffed with reed to a height of at 
least five feet were erected at proper distances, 
and a day was fixed for the great event. 

The course was lined with people when 
the day arrived, all much interested and 
excited about it. There was a Natal horse 
on the field, and as they do practise jumping 
in that colony, and this animal was known to 
have run, great things were expected from 
him. A start was made, and on they came, 
the jockeys’ faces being as good as a play, 
some seeming to set their teeth with a “do 
or die” expression, and others looking very 
white, with hands twitching nervously at their 
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reins. Few ifany were experienced steeple- 
chasers, and most had never jumped any- 
thing bigger than amere cat’shole. On they 
came, a favourite leading at a pace that was 
too fast to last, but within six paces of the 
first hurdle there was a general shy ; in fact, 
they shied like one horse, and scampered off 
the course among the astonished and startled 
crowd in the most ignominious fashion. One 
horse took the bit between his teeth, and 
never stopped until he arrived at his own 
stable two miles off. There was a universal 
shout of derision ; many encouraging cries of 
“Try again,” “ Never say die,” &c., &c., 
were heard, and presently they started for 
another try. This time two horses came on 
abreast and looked like going; they came 
on amidst perfect silence. Crash went one 
against the reeds, and there was a shout of 
“Over” as he struggled on, more through 
than over, and cantered round to the next. 
One more horse got over in a mysterious 
fashion, his hind hoofs catching on the top of 
the fence, and he himself appearing to be 
standing on his head on the opposite side 
Presently, with a great deal of tloundering 
and kicking, he appeared cantering after his 
more triumphant opponent. ‘Those left 
behind gathered up their forces and tried 
again and again, but with no results. One 
horse persisted in getting on his hind legs 
directly he came within a few yards of the 
fence ; another came on in good form, went 
at it, and dashed round the corner of the 
jump just as he was brought up to it. 
Meanwhile the other two managed to get 


this one worked on the Kopje ina Scotch cart, 
and that pulled daily in a baker’s, and so on. 
| This time, however, was no failure. Several 
| horses took their leaps exceedingly well, and 
were ridden in good form. The water jump 
| baulked agood many,and the stonewall more, 
|the sod banks being the easiest; but the 
winner cleared everything in good style, and 
came in ten lengths in front of the second. 
He gave his jockey a spill over one wall and 
broke the top bar of the post and rail jump, 
giving the rest room to scramble over ; but 
| he jumped clean as a rule, which was more 
{than the others did. The congregation of 
| people was very large, and immense excite- 
ment prevailed over this—to many of the 
people—new kind of sport. 

July 29.—Kimberley.—Since the racing 
mania we have all been going in hotly for a 
sporting mania, and one which has become a 
universal favourite, and promises to continue 
a weekly amusement; it is hunting in any 
shape, but coursing in particular. 

We have had some regular matches be- 
tween picked dogs which have proved good 
sport, but there is now a regular meet early 
on one morning in each week, where any one 
who has dogs is welcome to take them, and 
all run together in a pack. The dogs are 
most of them a kind of lurchers, and half-bred 
igreyhounds of all sorts and colours. At 

these hunts anything started is fair game, 
/even jackals, which are sometimes pulled 
| down, but at the coursing matches only 
steinbok and hares are fair play. 
The meet for the first match was at nine 





} 


through three of the other fences, and there/a.m., and five miles away from this camp, 
stuck for a considerable time; at last one| which necessitated pretty early rising, so as 
got over and came slowly on to the next.| to ride out slowly and not tire our horses 
where he gave his rider a heavy fall. At last,| before the day’s work. Fortunately the road 
as things were getting no better, and specta-| to Wessels Farm (the meet) is a good one, so 
tors were tired of laughing, it was declared | we trotted along leisurely, watching the dif- 
“ no race.” | ferent people who passed us on the way to 

The idea of steeplechasing having once; the gathering point. A high tandem, very 
been started, however, it was not allowed to| red about the wheels and very weedy about 
drop. In quiet parts of the veldt outside the| the horses’ legs, passed at a sharp pace, the 
camp bits of reed fence or sod wall were| leader cantering high and showily. Then 
erected, and in the early mornings many/ camea group of Kimberleyites, well mounted, 
horses were practised over them. A new| who shouted to us a morning greeting, and 


course was laid out on the opposite side of 
the camp to the racecourse, and fences, sod 
walls, and even a water jump were made. 
Every one who owned a horse boasted it to 


cantered past as if in disdain at our slower 
and more careful pace. Those who ride 
rarely and do not keep their own horses think 
nothing of a horse if it cannot go from morn- 


be a “ first-rate jumper, certain to win,” and /| ing to night at full split, and do not the least 

long was the list of horses entered for the) understand the benefit of picking out a soft 

coming steeplechase. You heard of nothing| road and avoiding heavy ground, &c. When 

but “ the steeplechase,” ad nauseam. Itwas| we arrived at the farm we turned into the 

rather amusing to read over the names of| enclosure, dismounted and_ shifted our 

horses entered to run, and to remember that} saddles, a proceeding which seemed to im- 
x. 2A 
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mensely amuse some of our fellow-hunters, 
who evidently considered the trouble of once 
getting settled in the saddle much too great 
to be gone through a second time. ‘The 
“huntsman” far excellence, who was expected 
to conduct everything, was rigged out in a 
regular hunting get-up, scarlet coat, &c., and 
looked a brilliant spot of colour among us 
graver-coated people. He hada great white 
bony horse, a fearful screw, but no end of a 
goer, and with pluck: to face anything. In 
so large a collection of people as we soon 
mustered one expects to see queer contrasts, 
but so strange a mixture as we presented it 
was never my fate to see before: rough 
Dutch ponies, innocent of currycomb or 
brush, and with scraps of bright carpet for 
saddles ; long, lanky, over-ridden beasts, 
mounted by small boys of all ages and 
descriptions ; heavy brutes that looked fit for 
the plough, light young animals far too young 
to be ridden at all, and already getting shaky 
from continual use: there were several 
good-looking horses just in from grass farms, 
the pride of their masters and very often the 
amusement of others, from their total inabi- 
lity to understand what they were wanted to 
do ; and finally, there were some few capital 
horses, well groomed, well fed (not too usual 
a quality here), and well ridden. There was 
a good sprinkling of carts, a few ladies on 
horseback, and plenty in the said carts, where 
a great deal of refreshment appeared to be 
always going on. There are some classes of 
people who cannot go out anywhere for a 
few hours without an unlimited supply of 
sandwiches and sherry. 

We started at last to find our game, and 
got a slow dawdling ride over miles of rough 
veldt sparsely covered with grass, and here 
and there breaking into stone kopjes (7. ¢., 
small hills covered with huge stones). The 
veldt here is constantly honeycombed with 


| mere cats’ or porcupines’ holes,, like large 
| rabbit burrows, making riding a neck-or- 


nothing business. After a mile or two of 
this sort of thing comes perhaps another 
mile or two of fine grass land, and then just 
as one lets go for a splendid run, a series of 


| little kopjes, plentifully bestrewn with great 


stones of all shapes, amongst which the 
horses flounder as best they can, and where 
they often deposit their riders and take to 
better ground themselves. The great thing 
for this sort of riding is to get a horse brought 
up upon veldt, and who is therefore accus- 
tomed to it, ride with rather a loose rein, and 
trust to your horse. He will generally carry 
you pretty clear of holes, and pick his way 





across bad veldt very cleverly ; butif you do 
fall you go a regular cropper, as your horse 
gets his foot in a hole and goes head over 
heels. There is no high jumping to speak 
of, except thorn bushes, which a horse will 
sometimes prefer to clear instead of brushing 
past, on account of the long and sharp thorns. 
At last, after a long tiring ride, and just as 
many of us felt decidedly vexed, hot, and 
disappointed, off went the dogs and we after 
them. The game turned out to be a kind 
of hare, and we soon lost it. A general dis- 
cussion was held, whether to consider this a 
run, which was decided in the affirmative, so 
fresh dogs were started and we went on. 
We soon turned out a fine steinbok, and 
away we went, about sixty of us in all, leav- 
ing the carts and stragglers to follow at their 
leisure. In England you never get that mile 
on mile of clear, open, almost flat country to 
run on, and I know nothing more exhilarat- 
ing than a good horse and fair veldt. We 
went at no end of a pace, and out of all who 
started not more than three of us were in at 
the death. As each couple of dogs ran, and 
the winner was decided, they were coupled 
together and put in a cart which followed on 
purpose, and a fresh pair started. During 
our next run across bad veldt, full of holes, 
one unfortunate man got a nasty spill, and 
was pretty well cut about the face, whilst his 
horse took two compassionate friends at 
least half an hour to catchit. Run followed 
run, none of them being of very great dura- 
tion, fortunately for the horses, as the speed 
was very great. We rode back slowly in the 
cool of a lovely starlit evening, after a glo- 
rious day’s work, beginning at nine in the 
morning, about five bucks having been killed 
and more hunted. Blisbok, which run in 
great herds of from two to three hundred, 
are not fair coursing, neither are springbok, 
which also go in herds, and whose speed is 
immense ; but the little steinbok is both 
good coursing and good eating. It runs 
swiftly, but drops at the first cover, so that 
it is occasionally overrun. We started many 
a covey of fine partridges, and saw clouds 
of wild pigeons, which are very delicate 
eating, and more gamey in flavour than the 
English ones. We also saw one herd of 
blisbok ; they paused on the side of a kopje 
to gaze at us, and then sped away swiftly in 
anopposite direction. The road from Wessels 
to the camp was thronged with people going 
quietly home, all pretty well tired ; I, for 
one, was not sorry to turn into our compound, 
and see my horse safely in his stable and at 
work upon a good feed. E. S. DAILE. 
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CHAG’S KEEP; 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Ir happened just then that the Nugents him into a fever, and the doctor was amazed 
were leading an unusually quiet and secluded and baffled by his state, And at last he left 
life, for one of the old maiden aunts had London sooner than it was right for him to 
died, and Mr. Nugent had been very ill from do, and without waiting on the old king at 
a severe accident in the hunting-field, fol- Windsor, as both gratitude and duty required. 
lowed by a long fever, during which Isabel) He wrote to Miss Nugent saying he hoped 
had been his constant nurse and companion. soon to see her, until then his address was 
She would not have been so unaware of uncertain, as he would be moving about. 
public events but for this, or had the usual A short, cold note, she thought, and the 
intercourse been going on with the military floating ideas of the last year framed them- 
in the county town; and it was after weeks selves into words. 

of seclusion on the part of the Nugents, and Yes, he had won his spurs,—a name, hon- 





long silence on that of General Leslie, whose our, and probably wealth, for all knew the | 


last letter had been dated from Brussels, that, meaning of Indian prize money ; but what of 
a stray number of the London Gazette coming the true heart that had listened and watched 
into her hands, she saw his name as being and waited while this was being done? what 
made Commander of the Bath for dis-/ of the faith that had never yielded to the half- 
tinguished bravery before Valenciennes, and insinuated suspicions so cautiously hinted by 
then a further mention of the probable near others; for the engagement was known to 
return of the expedition, with which she her family. “ He hoped soon to see her:” 
supposed him still to be. cold, stinted words; who could say less? 

But he had then been many weeks in Lon- Could love’s young dream have led to this 
don, and his attendants were just beginning long delusion? and had the heart she thought 
cautiously to admit light to his darkened her own been wiled away in the courtly 
room. The doctor, who, acting under the circles of London or Brussels? She could 
celebrated Nilaton, was with him every day, not be deceived if it were so; one interview 
had desired that everything like a looking- would tell it all ; and if—and if,—ah ! well, 
glass should be removed, thinking it well to she would be equal to the occasion; yes, if 
defer until he became stronger the shock her heart rent in the doing of it, she would 
that his altered appearance must occasion. | enwrap herself in her womanly dignity, and 
But when he began to see about the rooms calmly let him go on his way, as though no 
he observed this, and, saying nothing about love had ever been between them. 
it, took the first opportunity of obtaining) And there was yet another cause for her 
a little leather case, used in campaigning, for determination that nothing on her part should 
holding dressing materials, and in one of its seem to assert an engagement that she was 
folds there was a small-looking glass, and so fast arguing herself to believe had become 
the tale was told. irksome to him. 

The scars and seams were bad enough) During her father’s long illness she had 
years afterwards, and must have been terrible; become acquainted with the state of his 
to look at then, but a Christian man resting | affairs, and found to her intense astonish- 
on divine Providence would not have taken|ment that the estate was mortgaged nearly 
it as he did. The repeated operations on|to its value, and had been for some time 
the eye had probably weakened his nerves, | scarcely able to meet the interest of the debts 
and left him more at the power of the jealous | accumulated both by her father and by those 
sensitiveness of his nature, for the idea|who had gone before him ; debts which he 
seized him that Isabel could not love him|had never attempted to lessen, but had 
now, and not to save his life would he claim | largely added to by reckless expenditure. 
the promise she could not but wish to retract) In the days when she and Leslie owned 
when once she saw him. their love, she was looked upon as heiress 

But the conflict of feeling nearly threw|to a great property, and now she found the 
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very house they lived in was scarcely to be 
called their own; and without in the least 
imputing fortune-hunting to her lover, she 
could not but feel keenly the difference be- 
tween her real position and that in which 
she had appeared ; and she determined to 


| make it all known to him at the very first 


opportunity their renewed acquaintance 
might present. 

Mr. Nugent was still in a very weak state, 
slowly struggling out of the long fever he had 


gone through, and quite unable to walk, 


owing to the injuries received when thrown 





from his horse. 

Isabel never spoke to him of the sad 
information that had come to her during the 
time he was lying unconscious, and the 
business letters she had opened then she 
returned, stating his illness, and requesting 
his lawyer to abstain from writing to him 
until the doctors permitted attention to 
business. 

Mr. Nugent was High Sheriff of the 
county that year, and just then the assizes 
were coming on, and he was of course un- 
able to do the honours of his position, and 
attend the judge in person ; but he desired 
all right preparations to be made, and find- 
ing that one of the judges who was coming 
on circuit was a connection and old friend of 
his own, he wished Miss Nugent to see him, 
and take his expression of regret at being 
obliged to absent himself. 

It was seven miles to the county town, 
and Miss Nugent, and her cousin Miss 
Waller, started early in the day, that the car- 
riage might be in readiness to convey the 
judge to the court at the hour fixed for 
opening the commission. 

The judges were lodged at an hotel in 
the town, and there the ladies paid their 
visit, the carriage waiting at the door to 
take the judge to open the court. 

Judge was the senior, and he had 
come on to commence the assizes at C——, 
leaving his fellow to finish the business at 
K. , where the assizes were closing ; and 
Judge ——- was accompanied by his son, 
who was also his registrar. He was a very 
fine, handsome old man, retaining much of 
the appearance for which he had always 
been distinguished, and which was even 
more remarkable in his son, who used to be 
called the handsomest man in Ireland, and 
was at this time in the full bloom of early 
manhood. 

Along with them the two ladies descended 
the stairs of the hotel, where in the hall the 
landlord and servants were drawn up in file ; 








while at the door was placed the usual mili- | 


tary guard of honour. 

Just then an outside jaunting car, the 
general posting conveyance in Ireland, 
stopped at the hotel, and a tall man very 
much mufiled up, with a travelling cap 
drawn on so that it nearly met the scarf 
wrapped round his neck, got off and stood 
aside at the door as the judge and his son and 
the two ladies passed out, and the carriage 
with the military outriders drove quickly off. 

The ladies, who wished to pay some visits, 
turned to walk down the street, Miss Waller 
making some remark such as, “ What a very 
handsome man Judge —— is!” and Miss 
Nugent, who had paused a moment to raise 
the ends ofa long scarf she wore, replied 
hastily, “‘ Yes, but Harry’s far more so, it’s a 
real pleasure to see such a handsome man. 
But come,” she said, turning, “we'll call at the 
Evans’ first.” This changed their route to the 
other end of the street, and as they turned 
they saw the tall traveller was still standing 
where he had been, and remembered after- 
words that he must have heard what they 
said ; but just then his appearance did not 
excite any remark, the town being full of 
strangers at assize-time. 

The next afternoon Miss Nugent and her 
cousin were in the drawing-room, when a 
servant brought in a visiting card to Miss 
Nugent, and she started and turned so pale 
that Miss Waller went over and read the card 
as she held it without speaking. “General 
Leslie” was the name. “Don’t keep him 
waiting,” she said, for Miss Nugent had not 
given the servant any directions, “don’t keep 
him waiting, and I’ll run away.” 

“No, no,” said Miss Nugent, “stay.” 
Then to the servant, “ Ask the gentleman to 
walk in;” and she had scarcely time to tell 
Miss Waller not to leave her alone, when 
the General entered, bowing low with cere- 
monious politeness, and advancing slowly 





across the room towards Miss Nugent, who | 


after going a step or two to meet him, leaned 


| 
| 


one hand on the table and stood as if | 


paralyzed. 

The shock was too much for her. If she 
had been of a fainting nature probably she 
would have fainted, but instead of that she 
stood colourless, motionless, and silent, and 
when he offered his hand she gave hers like 
one moving in her sleep, and sank into a 
seat near, while he spoke to Miss Waller, 
whom he had known before as a child ; and 
then taking the chair she offered him, with 
freezing self-possession began to talk of 
trifling matters, and spoke of being on the 
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steps of the hotel yesterday when they had 
passed, saying bitterly that he did not wish 
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“ Her course was short and sad; three 
years afterwards the Irish rebellion of 1798 
broke out, and fearful scenes were enacted 
near where the Nugents lived. In the 
dead of the night their house was surrounded 
by armed savages. Mr. Nugent was an invalid 
and lame, and his daughter, with a heroism 
that even then had little parallel, saved her 
father from being burnt to death in his own 
house, and disguising both herself and him, 
reached Dublin through incredible dangers, 
where they were received by their relatives 
the Wallers, and in their house Miss Nugent 
died a few weeks afterwards. A rapid 
decline of strength followed the terrible 
excitement and over-exertion she had gone 
through, and sad burns long without care, 
caused great suffering, and under it all she 
sank rapidly. Miss Waller sometime after- 
wards was married to the captain of one of 
the king’s ships then lying in Dublin Bay, 
Captain Bouverie, and a year or two after- 
wards they were in Plymouth, where I was 
living, having recently married one of my 
London cousins, and my husband having a 
curacy there, I knew her then, and heard all 
I have been telling you.” 

“What a curious thing that you should 
have known her !” cried Lally; “how did 
you find her out?” 

“She found me out, my dear. 





her care a packet, charging her to have it 
conveyed to General Leslie, if such a thing 
should ever be in her power. 


found she was likely to be in this part of 


cousin had told her of General Leslie’s family 
history, thinking that as they belonged to 
this county, there might be relatives found 
through whom he could be traced, but the 
name was not known among the circle she 





mixed with in Plymouth ; and then she began 
to inquire about some curious old feudal 





he "|| to intrude on them, or he would have spoken ; 
nd, > and then he asked Miss Nugent for her 
ery a father, and in a very short time rose to go, 
cap i. declining her stammered invitation “ to wait 
arf 4 and see Mr. Nugent, who would soon be 
od é dressed.” But he begged to be excused to 
ind % | him, saying’ “that he felt convinced now 
age ie | that it was kinder to his friends to leave 
off. i. | them to their former recollections of him, and 
its, es | really should apologize for his present visit ;” 
ller f | and then he bowed himself out of the room 
ery | and was gone, and he and Isabel Nugent 
[iss ‘ | never met again. 
ise | | The following year he returned to India, 
ied : and it was the year after the battle of Water- 
sa ‘ | loo before he was again in England, and it 
an. j | was at that time he brought the black 
the | servant Koshi with him, and lived for some 
the months at the Keep. 
ved The silence that had been maintained 
ing : while Mrs. Tremaine told us all this was 
fer- : | broken, as she paused, by sundry exclamations 
ley i of surprise and indignation, for all except 
not a Lally were severe in judging the general's 
of i conduct, and pronounced it “hard,” “un- 
| reasonable,” “ unjust :” for my part, I thought 
her : his lonely joyless life righteous retribution 
a © | for acting as if to insure the fulfilment of his 
‘iss < own jealous suspicions, whilst Lally declared 
ale 4 | Isabel was to blame for not frankly explaining 
ard 4 | her surprise, and restoring his confidence by 
ral 4 | kindness and sympathy. ‘And so she 
im a would probably,” said Mrs. Tremaine, “ had 
1ot 4 not her ownconfidence in his continued affec- 
ep : tion been shaken. After being eight years in 
q India, that he should on his return stay for 
y.” 4 weeks in London, and then go on that expe- 
to 3 dition to the Low Countries, and returning 
ell a from it remain again in England for a length 
en a of time without going to see her, and without 
re- Fe in any way accounting for what seemed so 
ly | strange, —how could s#e know he had been 
ho | wounded, blinded, blown up, suffering tortures 
ed | of body and self-made tortures of mind ? and 
if | all the time he might have been soothed 
|| § and sustained by her sympathy, and by the 
he | assurance she could have so freely given of 
he | her unchanged love! And then too, though 
he | she knew nothing else, she knew of his 
nd | | increased wealth and military rank, and how 
ke || | | the honours that the brave deserve had been- 
a | | showered upon him, while all the time every 
er, | thing of earthly possession was slipping away 
nd | from her father and her,—a high-spirited, 
ith | || sensitive girl could not but feel this.” 
of | “ And what became of her? 





| marry any one else?” 





tower or residence somewhere, but she 
could not tell where, one or two days’ journey 
from the coast was all she knew. ‘It must be 
Chag’s Keep surely,’ said a lady to whom she 
spoke thus one day. ‘I have never been there, 
but I have heard of it, however. I believe it 
is uninhabited, but probably information can 
be got about it from our curate’s wife, who 
comes from that part of the country; and so 
Mrs. Surbiton, whom I knew pretty well, 
called one day, bringing with her a pleasing- 
looking young Irish lady, who came to ask 
me if such a place as Chag’s Keep existed, 











When her | 
cousin Isabel was dying she committed to | 


At the time | 
there seemed no likelihood of this beingdone; | 
but when after her marriage Mrs. Bouverie | 


England, she called to mind anything her | 
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and if so, was there a General Leslie to 
be found in connection with it?’ This was 
my first introduction to Mrs. Bouverie, and 
during the year that followed, we were often 
together. Then her husband being promoted, 
went to hoist his flag as admiral on the South 
American station : in those days an officér 
of that rank could have his wife on board 
with him, and Mrs. Bouverie went, and I 
never saw her again, and do not know 
whether she is alive ; if so, she would not be 
much younger thanI am. She was anxious 
before leaving England to do what she could 
to fulfil her cousin’s dying trust by commit- 
ting the packet to whoever might be most 
likely to deliver it to General Leslie, not 
that much such likelihood existed, the Gen- 
eral being in India, and that was all any one 
knew about him. His father was living then, 
but an estrangement had existed between them 
from the time of his second marriage, which 
took place a very short time after the death 
of the General’s mother, andhe being a grown 
boy at the time, felt bitterly seeing a stranger 
so soon in his mother’s place. I believe she 
was far from conciliatory, and the breach 
became such that father and son did not meet 
again.” 

“Then that second wife was our father’s 
grandmother,” said Willie ; “ do tell us any- 
thing you can about them all, for we know 


| so little of our family.” 


“ I do not know much more than that her 
name was Sloane, and she was a great heiress, 
being the only child of a wealthy London 
merchant, and your grandfather was Her only 
child. General Leslie’s mother was a relative 
of my father ; her namewas Tremaine, and he 
came to my father to read for college, and 
was with us at other times too when a young 
lad.” 

“Really,” said Lady Moreton, “ this is very 
interesting; I never could tell my nephew 
and niece much about their father’s family, 
I knew him for so short a time, and never 
thought of these things. Then you and 
General Leslie were cousins?” 

“Well, in a degree,—he and my father 
were,—arst cousins, and Mrs. Bouverie 
finding this, left the packet with me, as 
probably my father was the most likely 
person ever again to hear of the General.” 

“And did you—did you ever give it?” 
was asked by two or three of us together. 

“ Yes,” she said, “he was in England once 
again as I told you, the year after the battle 
of Waterloo, and I gave it tohim then. Many 
changes had come to our family during the 
years that intervened. My short married 


life had passed away. 


former home again, and I was not unneeded 
there, for my mother too had gone to the 
better land, and my father’s hearth was still 
and sad. 

‘“‘ You have passed by the little vicarage ot 
Crockern ; did you observe a garden sloping 
in front of the house? I was there one 
morning in early spring tying up the flowers 
that had been dashed about by the ‘ cuckoo 
storm,’ as the people here call a gale that 
generally visits us some time after the spring 
equinox. I was kneeling at my work when I 
was startled by a large dog suddenly appear- 
ing beside me, and putting his nose almost in 
my face. He had no evil intentions, however, 
for the next minute he was investigating the 
contents of the weeding basket beside me, 
but I got up quickly and looked round to see 
where he had come from, and there up the 
pathway just round the large clump of ever- 
greens were two figures approaching. One 
was tall, wrapped in a military cloak with 
an undress cap on his head, the other a black 
man clothed in a long grey cloth garment 
like a gentleman’s dressing-gown, with wide 
trousers tied in at the ankles, a sash of red 
loosely round the waist, and on his head a 
voluminous turban. ; 

“They were close upon me before I could 
breathe freely for the surprise, though I knew 


took at the tall gentleman in replying to his 
question as to whether he could see Mr. 
Tremaine. 

“TI led him into our little parlour, and the 
black man followed, and so did the dog, 
carrying my basket with him. I addressed 


seated, and I told him who I was, for the 


scarcely expect to be recognised in widow’s 
weeds. My father was in failing health, and 
sometimes did not come downstairs until 
late in the day, so I went for him, and when 
I had assisted him to the room I slipped out 
again to get luncheon ready ; though from 
the General’s grim and forbidding manner I 
scarcely thought he would accept any civility. 
He did, however, and the first time I got 
an idea of what he was like was then, for I 
was really afraid he should see me look at 
him.” 

“And oh! what was he like? Was he 
as dreadful as when he frightened Miss 








Nugent ?” 


him as General Leslie in asking him to be | 


little Dora who used to be his plaything could | 


at the first glance who they must be, and | 
certainly it was but a very hurried glance, I | 











My one dear little | 
girl had followed her father upward, and like | 
Naomi I turned my lonely steps towards my | 
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“That I can hardly tell, but I should 
suppose not, for many years under an Indian 
sun had so darkened his face that the effect 
of the gunpowder on the skin was not so 
evident, but he was dreadfully scarred and 
seamed, and one side of the face distorted ; 
and then that dreadful glass eye, that 
fixed itself on you with a ceaseless glare. 
I think he would have been better with- 
out, and the lid used to fall partly over it— 
sometimes with a ghastly look. Oh, it was 
wrong, very wrong for him to appear before 
Miss Nugent without her knowing anything 
that had happened to him! When we were 
going in to luncheon he and the black man 


| spoke together in Hindostanee, and then the 


General asked me ‘if Koshi might go and 
take milk from the cow for himself, he could 


| not eat food prepared by a Christian ?’ 


“So Koshi went and ate lettuces in the 
garden, and milked the cow for himself into 


| a little drinking vessel he carried about him, 
| and the dog came in with us and sat beside 
| me, gravely using up anything I offered him. 


“ My heart was swelling within me at the 
thought of the packet, and how I should ever 
manage to speak of it to that grim, haughty- 
looking man, but the evil day could be put 
off, for he told my father he would be at the 
Keep for some months. 

“T forget whether I mentioned that the 
General’s father had died some years before 
this, and that my father was afterwards applied 
to by the family man of business in London, 
asking him—by General Leslie's directions, 
he said—to act as agent for the Chag’s Keep 
property. My father acceded, and the usual 
business arrangements were made.” 

As Mrs. Tremaine paused here, Lady 
Moreton murmured something about Willie’s 
being up later than usual, but she was 
completely overruled in the matter by the 
universal wish to hear more; Lally in playful 
defiance threw a heap of fresh wood on the 
fire, and Mrs. Tremaine proceeded,— 

“We saw the General occasionally during 


| the summer; about every second week he 


would come over, Koshi and the dog always 
with him. I do not believe Lion merited 


| the blame thrown upon him about the sheep, 


he was a calm, noble dog, with more sense 
than any four-footed thing I have ever 
seen, he understood much of what was said, 


| and often seemed as if he were going to 


answer you. 

“Tt was during these months that the 
General used to go about at night, Koshi 
and Lion always in attendance. I never saw 


| him on any of those nightly walks, but one 


day at the Keep I saw the lanterns he was 
in the habit of strapping on his legs ; he said 
he brought them from Persia, where men 
used them at night in the unlighted streets. 


or trivial one might have thought he took 
pleasure in frightening the country people, 
certainly Koshi did. 

“Tt was early in the autumn when Koshi 
came over to me one morning, and made 
me understand that his master was ill. We 
had been wondering at not seeing him for 
nearly four weeks, and by Koshi’s counting 
on his fingers it seemed he had been ill for 
about that time, and he had wanted to come 
and tell us long before, but his master would 
not let him, and he was not sure he had 
allowed him now, but he had come notwith- 
standing, lest he might die, for he would not 
eat anything. 

“My father was better at this time, and 
able to go about on a low stout pony he had, 
and he said we had better go over and see 
what was the matter, so he rode and I 
walked beside him. Koshi had hurried off 
as soon as his tale was told. When we 
reached the Keep we found the General had 
been ill with severe influenza, and had been 
doctoring himself, father thought very in- 
judiciously ; he was so weak he could scarcely 
raise himself up, and looked—oh, I could 
not tell you what he looked like, with his 
grey hair hanging over that wasted face! He 
would not hear of a doctor coming, and he 
was not a man one could argue with, so all 
we could do was to try and induce him to 
take nourishment, and also to have it pre- 
pared, for Koshi always cooked for him, and 
his little Indian dishes had not much good 
in them. 

“The otner domestics were the steward 
and his wife, and she knew little of house- 
keeping, so I sent off at once for things 
to make jelly and strong soup, and every- 
thing I could think of. I prepared the 
things at home, and used to ride father’s grey 
pony down to the Keep nearly every day for 
some time, taking a basket with me. I can- 
not say I met with much cordiality in my 
welcome, but what there was, was real; 
however, I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
General recover strength; he slept in the 
room Mr. Leslie uses now, with Koshi and 
Lion on the mat at the door, and he was 
soon able to walk in here, where we had a 
wood fire as now, and a sofa for him to rest 
on. 
“Some weeks had passed, the days were 





shortening with the advancing year, and the 


Only that he was so unlike anything petty | 
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General's returning health had made any 
thing 1 could do for him less necessary ; 
father rode down occasionally, and I still 
went too, once or twice a week. He had 
several times in his short gruff way acknow- 
ledged the interest 1 had taken in his wel- 
fare, but any little trouble like that comes 
lightly to one when accustomed to study 
others, and of course the General had a 
claim on our feelings, little as he would 
have admitted it, for the desert hermit on 
his pillar was not more fenced in by his 
intention of living aloof from all men; but 
I would have done the same for any of the 
shepherds near, and have had more pleasure 
in doing it, and no such anxiety as possessed 
me about that packet, which must soon be 


| delivered, for the General spoke of leaving. 


“A long residence in warm climates had 
made him shun an English winter, and one 
day when father went in, he found him 
studying a large map of Europe, looking, he 
said, for some secluded place on the Medi- 
terranean where English tourists were not 
likely to come. 

“Several times I had taken the packet to 


| the Keep and brought it away again, and 


now once more I had it with me. One after- 
noon when he seemed less morose than usual 
father had been sitting with him, and they 


| had been looking over the year’s accounts of : 
the property here, and father had gone down| station, she was trying to trace you, or find | 
some one who knew you and was likely to | 


the river in the boat to see a parishioner of 
his, an aged man who was drawing near his 
end. I knew it would be late in the day 
before he was returning, and I walked over 
in the afternoon meaning to come back 
with him, I always fancied my dear father’s 
serenity and kindliness softened the harsh 
cold soldier when they were together, and 
attributed to the influence of his society that 
morning the unusual frankness and cor- 
diality, too slight almost to speak of, and 
yet one felt it. 

“ He told me that my father had requested 
that the little agency of Chag’s Keep should 
be transferred to my name, and, ‘Of course,’ he 
said, with a touch of his old stately politeness, 
‘any desire of Mr. Tremaine’s isa command 
to me; I only wish it were worth your accep- 
tance, but allow me to say that | hope you 
will consider the Keep your residence, if you 
should ever leave Crockern. I shall not be 
here again.’ 

“TI felt the delicacy of the offer. My father 
was frail beyond his years, and my depen- 
dence for a home was on him. My dear 
husband’s life had been too short to admit 


in a few words the General’s offer, in my | 
heart I thanked God for the continued pro- |! 


spect ofa home. It had been a fine bright 
day, and the first shadows of evening were 


falling. Father’s pony was waiting for him | 


down at the river quay, and as I sat here 
in the hall with the General I thought I 


should never have a better chance of giving | 
him the packet, the doing of which had been | 
feared and put off so long that it had become | 


almost a terror to me ; so I began,— 


‘**T wonder if Admiral Bouverie is living?’ | 


“¢ Admiral Bouverie? I don’t know, a 
Navy List would tell. I never knew any one 
of that name.’ 
used to know her. She was Miss Waller, 


view.’ 


have started more, and in an instant his 


—what then ?’ 
“ Steadying my voice, I went on,— 
“**She married Admiral Bouverie, of the 
Fupiter, and when they were lying at Ply- 








of any laying up, and while I acknowledged 


mouth, before going on the South American 


give you this packet,’ and I laid it on the 
table; ‘this packet from Isabel Nugent.’ 
He heard me to this, and then springing up 
he shouted out, ‘ Take it away !—burn it— 
trample on it !—take it away, I tell you !’ as I, 
who had risen, too, hesitated what to do, and 
he poured outa storm of furious reproaches on 
those I had named, and on me for rousing 
the sleeping volcano of his misery. ‘ Was 


it not enough that, branded like Cain, he | 


had wandered the earth these twenty years, 
blighted and alone? could this little breath- 
ing time in the old haunt of his ancestors 
not be granted him? Women were all alike, 
all conspirators together,’ and many more 
worse and angry words such as I have not 
listened to before or since. 
me of such overpowering passion was to 
steady and calm the agitation I had felt in 
commencing the subject. I did not feel 
bound to listen to such invectives, and lift- 
ing the packet I retreated towards the door, 
and as he paused for breath I said,— 
*** Miss Nugent left that for you when she 
was dying,’ and so saying I left the hall.” 
CICINDELA, 











The.effect upon | 


Mary Waller, Mr. Nugent’s niece, of Glen- | 


“Tf an arrow had struck him from one | 
of the loopholes up there, he could not | 


whole look was like that of something at | 
bay ; he glared at me with a look that was | 
not good, and from between his clenched | 
teeth the words hissed out, ‘And what then, | 


“«Tt was his wife I was thinking of; you || 
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THE GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 
BY CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 
In THREE Parts.—Parr J. 


GoLpD is one of the “noble” metals. It is|buted to gold, by writers both sacred and 
also one of the most useful of the products! profane. Gold stands, throughout the Bible, 
of our earth, and with the exception of iron,/as the representative, or correspondent, of 
no metal is so widely distributed throughout | what is highest and most heavenly. The 
the globe. It were hard indeed to exhaust inspired and royal Psalmist, when describing 


the many noble qualities of gold ; as difficult 
almost as it is to exhaust the bounteous 


| supply of the precious metal itself, which an 








all-wise Creator has given for our, use. 


The poorest person knows something of 
the value of gold, and low and degraded are | 


those tribes of savages who are still ignorant 
of some of its many uses. From the earliest 
known dates it has been employed as the 
representative sign of every species of pro- 
perty, and even before the art of coining was 


the approaching Church of Christ, speaks of 
the Queen standing arrayed in gold of Ophir. 

In Isaiah, the Lord himself says to His 
Church, “ For brass I will bring go/d, and for 
iron, silver;” whilst in the Apocalyptic 
vision St. John saw the holy city, which was 
of pure gold, whose streets were also paved 
with the same precious and costly metal. 

All tradition points to a Golden Age, when 
everything was good, when there was no 
evil, and man lived in a state similar to that 


known, it passed current in its rough state,' described in sacred history by the garden 
as it still continues to do amongst many of of Eden. 
the tribes of Africa. Even the old alchemists, who fretted their 

It would be hard to say when gold was lives in vain endeavours to discover the art 
first used by mankind, but it is mentioned of making gold, were not slow to recognise 
in the second chapter of Genesis, as being its exalted symbolism. They called it so/, 
found in a land of rivers and floods—just as|and their sign to express it was the circle, ©, 
we still find it, washed out from its original|or emblem of perfection—the very Suz 
bed of rock. | himself. 

The gold also of that land is good, showing' Thus gold may be taken as the symbol of 
that its mixture with an alloy was even then all that is good, whilst in itself it possesses 
understood. nearly every conceivable excellence. Let 

Although si/ver is not mentioned by us enumerate a few only of these high 
Moses before the deluge, yet gold, brass, qualities. 
and iron are very early introduced, and we Gold is the most malleable of ‘all the 
are told that Zudal-cain was an instructor metals. It is so soft and tenacious that it 
of every artificer in brass and iron. may be beaten into a leaf, so thin that a 

Abraham was very rich in si/ver and gold, single grain may be made to cover a space of 
and at the death of Sarah he purchased the fifty square inches, while one half-sovereign 
cave of Machpelah for four hundred shekels can be beaten into sufficient leaves to cover 
of silver, showing that silver and probably| an equestrian statue the size of life. A grain 
gold were employed as money, though by of the metal may also be drawn into a wire 
weight, and not in the form of coin. three hundred and forty-five feet long, and 

Gold was very early used for purposes of only the millionth part of an inch in thickness. 
ornament, for we read of the jezwe/s of gold,| About thirty thousand ounces of gold are 
the ear-rings, and the bracelets, which Abra-/ used annually in the United Kingdom for 
ham’s servant gave unto Rebekah. Pharaoh the manufacture of gold-leaf, and about ten 
also put a chain of gold about Joseph's neck. | thousand ounces for electro-plating. 

Ancient history, both sacred and secular,| Gold is insensible to the action of oxygen, 
is full of allusions to this most precious|and may be exposed to the air for an indefi- 
metal and its many uses; and the late| nite time without injury. No ordinary fire will 
strange discoveries of antique golden armour, | affect it, for it will not melt below a tempe- 
crowns, and ornaments, have filled us all/rature of about 2,000° Fahr. 
with wonder and delight. | Its value as a medium of coinage has been 

Nor must we forget to point out the sym-| recognised for many thousands of years, 
bolic character which has always been attri-| though it is only now gradually becoming 
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the fixed standard in many highly civilized 
countries. 

Quite recently Germany has disturbed the 
equilibrium of all the money markets of the 
world, by introducing a gold currency in 
place of one of silver. In India we still use 
silver only, the British sovereign being merely 
the representative of so many rupees, more 
or less, according to the fluctuating value of 
silver. 

In England the standard is gold, and it 
consists of eleven parts gold and one of 
copper, with a specific gravity of 17°167, 
that of pure gold being about 192. 

Before 1826 the standard gold was alloyed 
with one part si/ver instead of copper, and 
hence the paler colour of the older coinage. 

Gold is the only metal that is yellow by 
nature, but its colour is altered considerably 
by mixture with various alloys. 

Thus, in order to make red gold, jewellers 
put 25 parts of copper to 75 parts gold. For 
green gold they add 25, 30, or even 40 parts 
of silver to 75, 70, or 60 parts of gold; whilst 


| to give a d/ue tinge they mix 25 parts of iron 
| with 75 parts of gold. 


The addition of alloys adds to the hard- 
ness, whilst it detracts from the malleability 
of gold, nor would it be possible to use it 
quite pure for ordinary jewellers’ work. 

When perfectly pure it is called fwenty- 
Jour carat gold ; twenty-two carat gold, such 
as is used for wedding rings, is made of 
twenty-two parts gold and either one part 


|| silver and one copper, or two parts silver. 








Gold of eighteen, fifteen, twelve carats, or 
even lower, is used in jewellery. 

So highly is English standard gold appre- 
ciated for jewellers’ work in India, that I 
have on two separate occasions sold all the 
English sovereigns I happened to have with 
me for ¢wenty-one British shillings each. 
This was in Ceylon, and I was not paid in 
rupees, but in English silver. 

In its native state gold is rarely found 
quite pure, but it generally contains some 
slight mixture of either silver or copper. 

Native gold is found in various forms, from 
the smallest grains and crystals to the largest 
nuggets. It occurs in various kinds of rocks, 
but is generally associated with the quartz 
veins inthe primary or volcanic rocks, such 
as granite, gneiss, porphyry, clay, slate, and 
greenstone. 

As these rocks became decomposed by 
the action of the weather, portions of the 
auriferous veins were carried down, and so 
found their way into the deposits of clay, 
sand or shingle in river beds, &c. 


The specific gravity of most rocks is from 
2 to 3, that is to say they weigh two or three 
times as much as their own bulk of water. 
But the specific gravity of gold is over 19, and 
it is therefore six or seven times as heavy as 
the quartz in which it lies embedded. Thus 
the stone can be washed away to great dis- 
tances, leaving the gold behind in the 
hollows of the watercourses and rivers. 

Here then in the go/d quarts reefs we 
have the origin of all the gold-fields in the 
world. All gold has come from rocks, but 
how it became formed in the quartz is at 
present so very uncertain that no man of 
science would venture to explain the diffi- 
culty, and yet so universal is the presence of 
gold that scarcely a granitic or metamorphic 
district is known, that has not at one time or 
other yielded the precious metal in some 
form, though often in quantities too minute 
to pay for working. 

The annual produce of all the gold-fields 
and mines in the world is calculated to be 
between thirty and forty millions sterling. 
Of this quantity Australia yields in some 
years more than ten millions, and to a con- 
sideration of the GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA 
the remainder of this paper will be devoted. 

There are three kinds of gold-fields in 
Australia, first the QuUARTZ-REEF, secondly 
the DEEP ALLUVIAL, and thirdly the ALLU- 
VIAL, OR SURFACE DIGGINGS. 

Having visited several of each of the three 
varieties, my narrative will now mostly be of 
a narrative form. 

Although all the gold originally came from 
Quartz reefs, yet we shall examine those /as¢ 
in point of time, for surface, or alluvial 
diggings naturally attract attention the irs/, 
and it is not until these are exhausted that 
the laborious and costly operation of quartz 
reefing is resorted to. 

Mr. Epwarp HarcGREAVES was the first 
person who discovered the existence of gold 
in Australia. It may seem strange that the 
aboriginal inhabitants had never been seen 
with any ornaments made of this metal, but 
it would appear as though they had never 
made any use of gold, although they were 
very expert in polishing hard greenstone into 
tomahawk blades, exactly after the pattern 
of the neolithic weapons found buried in 
various parts of the world. 

Hargreaves had been in California, and 
being struck with the great similarity of the 
country near Bathurst, New South Wales, to 
that which he had seen in America, he began 
prospecting for gold. In the very first dish 
of earth which he washed he discovered the 
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undoubted presence of the precious metal. 
This was on the 12th February, 1851, a day 
for ever memorable in the annals of Aus- 
tralia. 

Shortly after this a black fellow, working 
for Dr. Kerr, in the same district, picked up, 
or rather discovered, a mass of quartz weigh- 
ing about 3 cwt. It contained nearly a 

hundredweight of gold. 

From this date the gold fever set in with 
ever-increasing intensity. BALLARAT com- 
menced its marvellous career in October, 
1851, and out of the heart of the desolate 
Bush there arose, first a large and straggling 
canvas town, and since then a stately city 
has been upraised, which is truly one of the 
marvels of the world. 

Mount ALEXANDER and BeEnpico fol- 
lowed, and many other diggings were speedily 

discovered in Victoria and New South Wales. 

We cannot continue the history of these 
discoveries ; suffice it to say that in 1853 
Victoria alone raised more than THREE MIL- 
LION OUNCES OF GOLD, valued at over ELEVEN 
MILLIONS STERLING, 

Although the yield has gradually fallen to 
only one million ounces in 1874, yet there 
remains the astonishing fact that since the 
discovery made by Mr. Hargreaves, the 
colony of Victoria has raised the prodigious 
quantity of FORTY-FOUR AND A HALF MIL- 
LION OUNCES, valued at nearly ONE HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTY MILLIONS STERLING. _ Besides 
this, large quantities of gold have streamed 
into this country from New South Wales, 
Queensland, and New Zealand, and the 
golden stream still flows on with ever-vary- 
ing intensity. 

Let us now turn our attention to the mode 
of digging and washing for gold on ALLUVIAL 
Or SURFACE DIGGINGS. 

First of all we will follow the diggers to 
their destination, which in this instance is 
Ballarat, and for this purpose I make a few 
extracts from the Port Phillip Magazine, 
published in 1852 :—“ Having cleared the 
city of Melbourne, we overtook the golden 
army of bullock-drays, moving northwards, 
surrounded by companies of men and lads; 
occasionally a female is seen. 

“ Presently the splendid panorama opened 
to view an extensive sweep of plains, en- 
circled by mountain-ranges in the remote 
distance. Far as the eye can reach you see 
the pilgrimage line moving on, up and down, 
along the undulations, now hid, now rising 
into view,a motley groupof allnations. Where 
formerly was silence, only broken by the 


bullocks, and bullock-drivers are shouting, 
roaring, and swearing up the hill, or descend 
splashing through the once clear stream, now 
a swollen and almost impassable river. A 
camp of tents has been formed by those who 
think discretion the better part of valour, and 
defer attempting the passage until their bul- 
locks have had a night’s rest; and loud is 
the ringing of the bullock bells. Meanwhile 
an impromptu bridge, in the form of a tree- 
trunk, has been thrown across the stream, 
and men are crossing it and recrossing it like 
so many ants. One dray is completely cap- 
sized, and has to be hauled out by main 
force. 

“Our tandem dog-cart dashes gallantly 
through ; we reach the Pentland Hills, where 
another encampment has been formed in the 
long ravine ; we trot on slowly, the moon 
bright, the sky cloudless, a sharp frost nips 
the uplands ; the campers out are eating, 
drinking, and smoking ; architects, jewellers, 
chemists, booksellers—tinker, tailor, soldier, 
sailor—all cold, but cheerful. 

“ The next morning broke bright and fresh; 
the ground was white with frost ; at daybreak 
the train of pilgrims was crossing the plain— 
the Germans with wheelbarrows leading the 
way. A horse passes us at full speed, bear- 
ing on his back two horsemen. We find a 
roadside inn eaten out — we meet sulky 
parties returning, unsuccessful and disap- 
pointed. The forest grows denser, and 
towards evening we reach another broad 
river. Next day the tents begin to peer 
through the trees—the Black Hill rises pre- 
cipitously on the right, from a creek that 
washes its base, and through its thick forest 
covering, the road is visible down which the 
carriers are conveying their earth. The bank 
of the creek is lined with cradles, and the 
washers are in full operation—the line ex- 
tending for more than a mile. ‘ Rock, rock, 
rock! Swish, swash, swish!’ such is the uni- 
versal sound. 

“ Higher up the crest of the hill, along its 
sides, and stretching down to the swamp, 
far away to the right and left are the tents 
thickly clustered and pitched ; and far beyond, 
the lofty white-barked trees form a back- 
ground. This is BALLARAT.” 

In the above lively description no one 
could possibly recognise the present impos- 
ing and well-built city, which now occupies 
the site of the original canvas town. We shall 
have occasion to say a few words about Bal- 
larat as it now exists when we consider the 
deep alluvial diggings. In the year 1852 more 





voice of the bell-bird, now bullock-drays, 





than one hundred thousand emigrants arrived 
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at Melbourne, and as this marvellous influx |at a certain fixed price. Let us follow the 
of human life continued year by year with | diggers to their work. 
some slight fluctuations, we are able to realize} Each man is allowed a space of forty feet 
in some manner the wonderful growth of Bal- | by forty,and when he has selected his “claim” | 
larat, Bendigo,and other places. he marks it out by pegs. It is then his own 
I happened to be in QuEENSLAND in the | absolute property, so long as he continues to 
year 1868, when a rich alluvial gold-field was | work it during some portion of every day. | 
discovered on the banks of the Mary River, |If he leaves it for more than twenty-four 
at a spot called Gympie, about sixty miles | hours, any one may “ jump ” it, or, in other 
above the large and rising town of Mary- |words, take possession of the claim. 


| 
borough. 
} 
| 
| 











I rode up to Gympie to see what a new|lute law. On that day no digger need work, | 
gold-field was like, and although it was but |and as arule it is made aday of rest. Most 
three or four months since the first flake of }of them lounge about and smoke and drink 
gold had been discovered, I found two exten: | more or less, others take the opportunity of 
sive towns, with a population variously esti- | washing their clay-soiled clothes, a few go to 
mated at from seven to ten thousand persons. |church, and more still go to the Roman 
There was no road to this district except | Catholic and Wesleyan chapels. It is very 
|| the well-worn beaten Bush-track, often cut | usual for diggers to work in parties of either 
|| into deep ruts, or ground into thick and|two or four, by which means they obtain 
|| almost impassable mud. As you approach | proportionally larger claims, they divide the 
'| Gympie the country becomes very undulating | work, and moreover they avoid the risk of | 
| 








and wooded, and is certainly more pictu-| being “jumped” from unavoidable absence 
resque than most Australian scenery. Riding | from their property. 
alone through the solitary Bush I was much} The first thing one of these small limited 
struck by the peculiar notes of the bell-bird | companies has to do is to sink a hole like a | 
and the whip-bird. The former imitates the | huge grave, until they come to the gold-bear- | 
jingling bells of a bullock-team in a marvel- |ing drift. At Gympie this varies from two | 
lous manner, whilst the latter makes a noise | feet to sixty in depth. 
precisely like the sharp swish of a fine whip} _Ifit is necessaryto go down more than eight 
through the air. or ten feet a rough windlass is placed over 
At Gympie CREEK the Mary River makes |the hole, and the “ wash-dirt” is sent up in 
a sharp bend, and forms what is called a} buckets by the man at the bottom. If on 
“pocket” or horseshoe, bounded on two | being tested it yields gold in payable quanti- 
sides by the river. Several ridges cross this | ties the partners begin to work on thoroughly 




















pocket, sloping gently to the river, and form. | fair and business-like principles. A tunnel 
ing gullies or creeks between their sides. In |is driven through the drift to the full extent | 
one of these gullies a prospector named |of their claim, and the men take it in turns | 
NasH discovered gold. He first ofall amused |to work below ground. The nature of the 
himself by cutting out nuggets from the roots | work varies according as water may happen 
of the trees growing in the creeks, and then |to be near the claim or far from it. In the 
having selected and marked out his “ claim,” | former case the “dirt” is washed as it is 
he proceeded tothe capital to secure hisrights. | brought to surface, in the latter case it must 
He shortly returned, and the fame of his}be taken down to the river in sacks on 
discovery was flashed by the telegraph all | horses’ backs, or in carts. In some cases it 
over Australia. From every colony a tide of|is washed at a fixed charge of so mucha 
adventurers set in, and the town of Nasu-|load, by men who have erected puddling 
VILLE arose from the ground as if by magic. | machines in various parts of the field. 
I found a theatre, several churches and| The puddler charges 7s. 6d. a cartload, 
chapels, a circulating library, numerous | fetching the earth himself, and the dirt when 
stores, banks, and large public-houses, all|puddled runs off by means of a trough into 
duly patronized by the mixed population.|a cradle, where one of the partners does the 
Many of these buildings were of wood, but | washing in order to make sure of the gold. 
the greater part were built of galvanized iron,| Let us go down to the river and see how 
and had an air of stability and prosperity | the washing is performed. Along the bank of 
truly remarkable. this thick and yellow stream is a motley line 
_ The diggers live in tents or rough “ hum- | of diggers in every state of dishabille. Each 
pies,” made of slabs of timber or strips of|man has a hollowed trunk of a tree into 
hard “ iron-bark,” which the aboriginals cut | which his fellow-worker shoots the “ dirt” he 

















Sunday is the only exception to this abso- | 
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auriferous sands and gravels near Ballarat, exhausted, the miners found it necessary to 
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| Plateaux occur that large “nuggets” are| ould be obtained for the money expended. 


| <= 


alluvial felds being so very much larger? immense riches that have been poured forth 


| and secured in bags. So expert are the men | peice of that metal, for which we were for- 


| diggings. The largest is said to have weighed | 
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has brought down from the hole. Here it ~ Many other metals besides gold occur in 
well puddled and broken up. From this/the auriferous quartz reefs or lodes of 
rough trough it passes into the “cradle,” | Australia, especially the ores of copper, lead, 

and is there rocked with as much care and | tin, and iron, but they are comparatively 
assiduity as any young mother could bestow | | neglected by the miners. Numerous spars 
upon her infant charge. | also occur, many of them of the kind called 

The fine sand and clay particles are | precious stones, or gems. ig 

gradually floated off into the river, whilst the Since the above words were penned, very 
gold, which, we must remember, weighs six or | valuable stanniferous or tin-bearing alluvial 
seven times as much as its bulk of clay, sinks | | drift has been worked in New South Wales, 

to the bottom of the cradle, and is then | land the importation of Australian tin into 
washed quite clean in tin basins by hand, | England has had a marked effect upon the 





that there is small chance of any particles of /merly dependent upon our supplies from 
gold escaping their keen search. ) Banca and Cornwall. 

This is the usual mode of obtaining gold} _In these districts the tin is found in small 
from surface diggings, but not unfrequently black nodules, either in river beds or buried 
“ nuggets” are found, which may be easily} in drift, which has to be washed for tin, 
picked out and pocketed. When I was at; much in the same way that we have already 
Gympie, one lucky fellow, who had only just | seen employed in the search for gold. This 
commenced working, had found a nugget tin has also been disintegrated from the 
within two feet of the surface which weighed | rocks in which it was originally embedded, 
1,000 0z., and was worth nearly £4,000. by degradation and denudation carried on 
Many nuggets of prodigious size and great | during long periods of time. 
value have been found in various alluvial p a 
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233 lbs. troy weight. It is believed that no | " on Reid = F 
nugget has ever been found in quartz reefs DEEP ALLUVIAL GOLD-FIELDS, reper ye 
that weighed more than fourteen pounds ; : al oe the sea eo € city of 
how then can we account for the nuggets of allarat. This place 1s now one of great im- 

portance, both from its size and from the 


** Mr. Selwyn has propounded a theory that - . 

. - . from its wondrous and long-buried hordes of 
nugyrts im the Gah: Seer pesatly have bees wealth, to astonish and ates the world. 
smenenege 1 eet: be She: penne OF eee Less than thirty years ago this spot was 
Chong the drift, Contauing gous tae solution, uncleared and comparatively valueless bush 
and depositing it on the smaller masses country. We have seen how, in 1851, it 

“ear «el ; 
already existing there. Mr. Daintree, the first arose as a canvas built town, the centre 





Government geologist for Queensland, has 
observed aa: a of gold lying in a solu- “8 rich seemed = OR, SOE TRE 
tion of chloride of gold, was increased several “lee —" abst, 1 Ned “vinecies” 
times in size after a small piece of cork had b aac ada hers Bess ee paces: A 
fallen into the solution, as if the presence of a. gusitene te yosit, and this was honey- 
organic matter, which is found abundantly in ied oad Presse" until the place be- 
the drifts, contributed to the deposition of | ©°™ 5 Song bbit n, Bat ena rich 
gold from its solution. Mr. Selwyn further owe ts ig te h bags an end. and the 
remarks that the waters that passed through ps ape settee. of hunting for big nug- 
y' . . 
ae agit es se gets had to be relinquished for sterner work. 
As by degrees the surface gold was 


and in other places, would probably have j. ° ; 

been more or B a thermal ont saline fin: it dig deeper and —. ap — me 

is only in the regions where these basaltic | P'S!OUS metal, and the ceeper they Gug the 
y — more capital did it require before a return 


found in the drift, those of other districts | |Combinations and partnerships, formed for 
ee — yee than an — in| the furtherance of this more perilous adven- 
weight. Here we have a curious argument) tire soon developed into large Joint Stock 
in favour of the theory of the agueeus and | 

comparatively modern origin of many of our; « See Jukes’ “Manual of Geology,” third edition, 
metalliferous deposits. 1872, 
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Companies, whose number now is legion. 
Many of these have of course proved failures, 
but some have been wonderfully successful 
in working the deep alluvial beds. _ 

There are now no surface diggings at 
Ballarat. Instead of these, and covering the 
site of these exhausted fields, you see a great 
city, filling the plain and extending far up 
the sides of the surrounding hills. 

Broad streets, with lines of shops whose 
plate-glass fronts might vie with those of 
Regent Street, run at right angles to each 
other, as in Melbourne and other modern 
capitals of the world. The very roads are 
made of washed-out gold dirt, that has been 
brought up from vast depths, and in which no 
doubt a certain small residuum of the pre- 
cious metal still remains. 

Black Hill, which rises to a considerable 
height in the midst of the city, and from 
which a fine panorama of the surrounding 
country is obtained, is itself perforated by 
countless tunnels and deep cuttings, out of 
which white gold-bearing quartz is constantly 
extracted. 

From its summit you see numerous high 
| chimneys pouring forth volumes of black 
smoke, and reminding one of the manufac- 
turing and coal and iron districts of England. 
These chimneys belong to the Deep Alluvial 
Gold-mining Companies, in whose hands the 
wealth of this region is now concentrated. 
Let us descend one of these deep mines, 

Putting on miners’ garments, kindly lent 
us for the purpose, we step into the iron cage 
which is constantly going up and down the 
shaft of the mine, which is about 450 feet 
deep, and in a very few seconds we are safely 
landed at the bottom. 

Here we step out into a spacious half-lit 
chamber, whose roof and walls are dripping 
with wet. Weare now supposed to be wader- 
neath the bed of an ancient river, in whose old 
world meanderings the gold, worn down from 
hills and mountains of rock and quartz, be- 
comes deposited in the muddy bottom of this 
now buried stream. 

At is the dirt of this buried river which con- 
tains the gold, and in order to extract the 
valuable product the earth has to be drawn 
up to the surface, where it is washed and 
treated precisely in the way in which gold 
dirt is washed on ordinary alluvial diggings. 
As this earth is extracted the surrounding top 
and sides fall in, and therefore a permanent 
system of galleries has been driven dencath 
the old river, and these are cut out of the 
solid rock, 

They are securely propped up by strong 


timber supports, and from them alone is access 
obtained, by means of galleries sloping upward 
to the bed of the river above. 

In the river itself long tunnels are driven 
throughout its entire course, and as we went 
stumbling along, candle in hand, after our 
sturdy guide, we soon became utterly be- 
wildered as to the course we had made. The 
guide informed us, however, that we had gone 
round a large rocky island that had formerly 
stood in the bed of the river. The very trees 
which had fallen into the stream were quite 
visible, the woody fibre of their roots and 
stems being in some cases perfectly distinct 
in their earthy bed. 

A double line of rails is laid down through- 
out the entire works, and as you plod along 
over the difficult road you meet frequent 


openings into the lower galleries. 
It was rather nervous work meeting these 


proached gave us a feeling that we might be 
crushed against the unyielding sides of the 
tunnel, Our guide, who was used to this 
sort of life, and knew that there was just room 
to clear us, did not seem to share this feeling, 
but walked steadily on. 


little trains of wash-dirt on their way to the 








trains, for the bright light ahead, and the | 
loud rumbling of the waggons as they ap- | 


Arrived at the hole leading to the per- | 


manent galleries below, each waggon as it 


cess, and the whole of its load of earth is 
instantly emptied intoa similar waggon which 
stands underneath. 

These other waggons are run off to the 
bottom of the shaft, whence they are hauled 
swiftly to the surface, whilst empty waggons 
descend to be refilled. 

Day and night this monotonous work goes 
on; for as daylight is ever absent in these 
gloomy regions, it matters little to the men 
when they perform their allotted task. We 
asked them if they often saw the gold, or tried 
to select valuable portions of earth. They 
answered that they never looked for it, for as 
they are paid by the quantity of earth they 
send up, it is all the same to them whether it 
is rich or poor. 

The journey along this old river bed was 
not all plain sailing, for as the level changes 
you sometimes have to clamber upwards 
through steep, narrow, chimney-like holes into 
the shallower parts of the stream, whilst at 
others you sink down suddenly for several feet 


The underground works of many of the 








larger gold companies are very extensive, 


into deep crab-holes, or pockets, which your | 
guide informs you are always very rich in gold. | 





passes tilts itself up by some ingenious pro- | 
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employing four or five hundred men, and in 
some of them many horses live constantly 
below, and the works are sometimes carried 
on by gaslight. 

Let us look for a few moments at the pro- 
cess carried on above ground, 

As the waggons arrive at the surface they 
are trundled along a little railway to a large 
puddling-mill, into which they discharge their 
contents by being tilted suddenly up. Here 
the dirt is scraped and torn and puddled until 
it is reduced to a uniform and very minute 
consistency, the stones being separated and 
caught in a wire cage. 

The earth passes out of the puddling 
machine into a large trough, sloping at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. Before entering 
this trough it is submitted to the action of a/ 
powerful stream of water, in which the earth | 
floats away and runs down the trough, whilst 
the heavier particles of gold sink to the 
bottom and are secured. | 

This contrivance is so extremely simple | 
that you imagine a quantity of the gold must | 
be carried away by the water. The men| 
assured us that this was not the case, for in 
the “tailings” which are left they seldom 
come across the colour of the metal. 

The process appears to be exactly similar | 
to that by which the ordinary digger washes | 
his pan of earth in a running stream, letting 
the earth float away whilst the gold remains ; 
only that in this case it is done on a gigantic 
scale, and by means of powerful machinery. 

Before the men descend to their wet and 
arduous labour in the dark muddy galleries 
of the mines, they hang their clothing on a peg 
in a large drying-room, and when they return 
to the surface they are compelled to remove 
all their wet clothes and put on their dry suit. 
They thus avoid much of the danger of fevers | 
and rheumatism, which are usually the miners’ 
curse. They are also carefully searched, to 
prevent them from carrying off any nuggets of 
gold that they may have come across in their 
mining operations. 

Some short time back we saw a little of the 
rough and difficult road by which the first 
miners approached this wonderful 2/7 Dorado. 
In process of time gigantic American coaches, 
carrying fifty or sixty persons, and drawn by a 
perfect squadron of horses, ran from Mel- 
bourne to the diggings in an incredibly short 
space of time. A railroad has long since been 
made, up whose steep incline I mounted | 
to this curious city without fatigue or| 
difficulty. 

Fresh fish is brought there daily, and the 
fruit and other markets are well supplied. 








Part III. 


GoLD Quartz REEFs.—We now come 
to the third and last portion of our sub- 
ject. As before stated, the reefs ought 
to be treated first, but in point of fact 
they were not much thought of until the sur- 
face diggings had shown signs of exhaustion. 

It takes a long period of time for quartz 
reefs to become entirely disintegrated and 
the gold washed out from them, and this pro- 
cess has no doubt been going on for many 
ages. We have therefore been gathering in, 
all at once, the vast golden harvest which 
Nature has spread over her broad lap during 
many generations. Having pretty well ex- 
hausted the supply, we must not expect to 
hear of any fresh discoveries of surface gold on 
a large scale, though “fresh fields and pas- 
tures new ” will probably occasionally reward 
the patient explorer in a modified degree. 

To the almost exhaustless quartz reefs we 
must in a great measure look for the future 
supply of the world’s gold. 

The origin of gold veins, or rather of the 


gold in the veins, is but little understood ; | 


but they occur mostly in rocks that have been 
crystallized by heat. Doubtless it was a 
period, for each gold region, of long-continued 
heat, and also of vast upliftings and dis- 
turbances of the beds, as they are usually 
found tilted at various angles. 

Although “nuggets” of great size and beauty 
are often found in quartz reefs, yet their 
presence is casual, and the richest reef soon 
gives up its precious store of the glittering 
nodules. The larger portion of gold-bearing 
quartz reefs only contain the metal in almost 
invisible particles scattered throughout their 
entire veins. Asa rule, the deeper the reef 
below the surface, the smaller are the gold 
particles hidden therein, and a yield of half 
an ounce to the ton is considered a tolerably 
good reef—though many have yielded five 
to ten ounces to the ton, and even more fora 
certain time. 

I descended the deep quartz mines of the 
Port Phillip Company at CLUNEs, abouttwenty 
miles from Ballarat, and witnessed the raising 
of the ore and the subsequent process of ex- 
tracting therefrom every particle of gold. The 
mines of this company are from 400 to 600 
feetin depth, and the ore is generally what may 
be called poor, yielding only from five to 
seven dwts. gold per ton of stone. 

To an amateur the bowels of the earth 
present much the same appearance whether 
the miner be working in a quartz reef or in 
deep alluvial drift, excepting that the quartz 
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mine is perfectly dry, whereas the alluvial 
is frightfully wet. 

The Port Phillip Company raise more than 
1,000 tons of stone every week. Let us see 
how they extract the 300 ounces of gold that 
are generally to be found in this enormous 
mass of stone. The whole of this ore has to 
be stamped small as powder by the ponderous 
machinery that has been erected in this out- 
of-the-way spot. More than eighty heavy 
“stampers” are at work day and night pound- 
ing the hard white rock with a noise like 
thunder. Any of my readers who have seen 
and heard the stampers at the tin mines in 
Cornwall can form a good idea of the process 
carried on in Australia. 

As the ore is raised to the surface it is run 
along in waggons on a small railroad, and 
shot down the hoppers of the stamping 
machine. All pieces of stone not larger than 
your fist go straight below, but the larger 
masses are stopped inthe contracted entrance, 
where they are caught in the grip of a con- 
stantly working iron jaw. So strong is the 
action of this iron plate that the stone im- 
mediately splits up into small pieces and 
slips down the narrow throat to the stampers 
below. 

From each machine broad wooden troughs 
slope down at a considerable angle, and in 
these troughs are placed belts of quicksilver, 
one below the other. A stream of water 
washes the powdered stone down the trough, 
and as it comes across the quicksilver belts 
the golden atoms obey the mysterious law of 
mutual affinity, and unite themselves to the 
mercury, whilst the stone passes away with 
the stream of water. Such of the gold as the 
first quicksilver band fails to attract is certainly 
caught by the second or third, so that when 
thestone leaves the trough none of the precious 
metal is left in it. 

The mercury and gold form an amalgam 
in which the gold is scarcely visible to the 
eye, but the chemist knows how to extract 
it. He places the amalgam in a retort, where 
the mercury flies off in fumes, and the solid 
gold is left behind to be made into ingots. 

Nor is the mercury lost ; it is re-condensed, 
and is then perfectly ready to be employed 
again in the same useful office. A large 
quantity of gold is also obtained from iron 
pyrites, which in these reefs is always more 
or less auriferous. The pyrites is roasted in 
a hot furnace, and the gold extracted by an 
easy process. 

The mining machinery whereby many of 
the larger mines are now so successfully 
worked has been wonderfully improved since 





these operations were commenced. In 1857 
the cost of crushing one ton of quartz at 
Clunes is stated to have been thirty-two shil- 
lings, whereas in 1868 the cost averaged only 
six shillings per ton. ‘This includes the pro- 
cess of extracting the gold. 

In the report lately issued by the Govern- 
ment of Victoria it is stated that the one 
million ounces of gold raised in Victoria 
during the year 1874, and valued at about 
four millions sterling, was obtained from 
quartz reefs to the extent of stxty per cent., 
and from deep alluvial mines to the extent 
of forty per cent., and that the yield was at 
the average rate of 11 dwts. 20 grs. per ton. 

There were 143 registered gold mining 
companies in Victoria, which paid dividends 
in 1874 amounting to more than one million 
and a quarter sterling, and the rate of wages 
paid to the workmen averaged between forty- 
five and fifty shillings per week. 

Eleven hundred and forty-one steam 
engines were used in the work, of which 
number two-thirds were for quartz reefing, 
and one-third for deep alluvial mines. The 
value of the machinery was about two mil- 
lions sterling. 

As we may naturally suppose, there can- 
not be such an enormous business in mining 
operations, carried on by so large a number 
of limited companies, whose shares are quoted 
on the Stock Exchange of Melbourne without 
a large amount of speculation. 

Almost every one in Melbourne appeared 
to be more or less bitten with a mania for 
dabbling in mining shares, and as a result it 
appeared that the confiding general public 
were the usual victims, whilst the knowing 
ones carried off the “ nuggets.” 

With a great number of persons specula- 
tion in gold mines appeared to be their only 
occupation, and one could not fail to hear 
of extraordinary slices of good luck happen- 
ing to fortunate individuals. The dad luk 
was probably kept prudently in the back- 
ground, but it was there all the same. 

As I happened to make a journey to Sand- 
hurst, Bendigo, at the time of great specula- 
tion being carried on in the shares of the 
Extended Hustlers’ Gold Mining Company, 
owing to an extraordinary discovery of the 
precious metal, I will conclude this paper by 





















a few notes from my letters written on the | 


spot in 1872. 

“In every room in this great rambling 
hotel—bed rooms excepted—I see men 
writing as though their very existence de- 
pended upon it. 

“There are long tables set for dinner in 
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several rooms, and all down the sides of all 
the tables, and at the ends, there sit the 
scribes. Who are these men? and what are 
they writing ? 

“In some mysterious way they are all 
connected with mines, and they have been 
spending the day in gathering information— 
more or less true—about the hundreds of 
different gold mines in this extraordinary 
region. This they are now sending forth in 
excited reports to their Melbourne friends, 
and the result will probably be that a great 
many persons will lose a great deal of money 
to-morrow morning, and a very few people 
will divide the spoil amongst them. 

*T never saw any place at all like this, ex- 
cepting Ballarat. The town extends for miles 
and miles, and is full of tall chimneys, and 
puffing steam engines, and great heaps of 
upturned soil. 

“This is the general feature ; but around 
each of the tall chimneys, which serves as a 
nucleus, there stand, in a circle more or less 
perfect, the houses in which the miners dwell. 

“There are two or three long broad streets 
with large stores, or shops, and in one of 
these streets, bearing the familiar name of 
Pall Mall, stands the huge hotel in which I 
am at this present moment one of the noble 
army of scribblers. 

“These streets are rather a failure, and have 
a tendency to break out into the dishevelled 
appearance of the rest of the district, and are 
rather full of sand-heaps. The whole place 
appears to be made of sand and gold; but 
the sand lies at the top and is more plentiful 
than pleasant, whereas the gold hides itself 
in cunning crannies in the solid blocks of 
stone hundreds of feet below the surface ; or 
it diffuses itself in imperceptible particles 
throughout entire reefs of quartz, which wind 
about in curious mazes one below the other. 

“To follow the intricate mazes of these 
various reefs, and estimate the probable value 
of the gold that may fall to the share of any 
particular company of workers, is the busi- 
ness of the excited speculators who sit writing 


| their veracious reports. 





“Fortunes are made and many are lost, but 
the general result is to bring up from the 
bowels of the earth vast piles of glittering 
treasure which will circulate throughout the 
entire world. 

“ T can truly say my heart failed me when I 
entered this desolate place—so full of busy 
human life, so rich and yet so poor,—for there 
does not seem to exist one single feeling 
except the fierce thirst for gold, and the often 
equally fierce thirst for exciting drinks. And 





yet the people here have a well-to-do appear- 
ance, the town is lighted with gas, and almost 
every man wears a most conspicuous ring of 
gold. I notice that in all the diggings I have 
visited the men wear massive golden rings, of 
rough workmanship, as though they had 
melted down a nugget or two and made them 
into rings. 

“The town stands at a height of about 
fourteen hundred feet above the sea. The 
approach to it from Melbourne is by rail- 
way, through a somewhat monotonous but 
fertile country. The line crosses two com- 
paratively lofty ranges, but beyond this place 
there comes a broad flat extending right away 
to the Murray river. 

“T had some considerable difficulty to 
obtain permission to go down the Extended 
Hustlers’ Mine, for as there is just now great 
speculation in its shares the manager looked 
me well through, under the evident impression 
that I was a Melbourne sharper. 

** However, my excessive greenness and my 
assertion that I was only a plain travelling 
Englishman overcame his scruples, and I 
was told to ‘ wait a bit.’ 

“ Whilst we are waiting I may as well say 
that within about fifty yards of the shaft down 
which I am about to descend, is another 
shaft which was let on ‘tribute’ by the 
Hustlers’ Company, and the shares were 
principally taken up by the ‘shareholders of 
this company. There were twenty-eight 
thousand shares on which sixpence only had 
been paid, for it is a very quiet sort of mine, 
with no steam machinery, and only worked 
by a few men and old horses. So poor had 
this mine been thought that many persons 
sold their shares for sixpence each, being 
disgusted with the poverty of the ore. 

“‘ Suddenly, as by the stroke of a magician’s 
wand, all this was changed. The miners 
stumbled upon a pocket of gold. The quartz 
fairly bristled with it, and some pieces that 
were shown me, when held up to the light, 
could be seen with curiously formed masses 
of gold embedded in the milk-white stone. 
They were certainly most beautiful and 
tempting to behold. ~ 

“ The effect on the price of the shares has 
been prodigious, for although only szxpence 
has been paid upon them they are worth at 
the present moment nearly “ex pounds per 
share. 

“The fortunate shareholders have received 
between the 22nd November, 1871, and the 
gth of March, 1872, the nice little sum of 
£96,600 in dividends, with every prospect 
of more riches still in store for them. 
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** My conductor arrived at last, and sticking 
a candle in our hats we descended into the 
mysterious golden treasury in the bosom of 
the earth, but there I saw less gold than 
in the picked specimens shown me on the 
surface, and the process is the same in most 
respects as that I have already seen at Clunes. 

“ The working expenses are here extremely 
moderate, for by men and horse power the 
company has raised during the past three 
months about 3,000 tons of quartz, yielding 
27,000 ounces of gold, or an average of mine 
ounces to the ton. 

“Tt is this astounding piece of good fortune 
that has no doubt sharpened the perceptions 
and quickened the pens of the ready writers 
who now surround me. 

“Gold will make men go through untold 
hardships, and enjoy what to an outside 
spectator appears to be but a wretched exist- 
ence. Probably to these men even this 
wretched spot possesses charms, and yet it 
really is most unlovely in appearance. Miles 
of tall smoking chimneys, mountains of up- 
turned soil, and scarcely a tree in sight, for 
they have been felled to make props for the 
mines. Underground, the place is like a 
rabbit warren, whilst on the surface desolation 
reigns triumphant. The crash of the huge 
iron stampers is heard pounding the stone 
all through the day and night. ‘There is no| 
silence there excepting when the blessed! 





Sabbath comes in its appointed time and puts 
a stop to the everlasting din and ceaseless 
toil. Perhaps, however, the busy scribblers 
will not rest even then.” 

We cannot, however, wait to see, and so 
leaving them to their dangerous speculations, 
we will now take our leave of the rich but 
unpicturesque gold-fields of Australia. 


The following table taken from the Afe/borne Argus, 
dated 24th January, 1877, will serve to show that the 
falling off in the annual yield of gold is very con- 
siderable—the yield in 1876 being more than hal/fa 
million ounces less than 1869. 

Year. Number of Miners. Yield of Gold. 
1866 73,749 1, 536, 581 
1867 65,857 1,493,831 
1868 63,181 1,474, 187 
1869 68,037 1, 367,903 
1870 60, 367 1,281,841 
1871 58,101 1,503,379 
1872 54,651 1,317,102 
1873 2,544 1,249,407 
1874 46,809 1,102,614 
1875 42,060 1,058,823 
1876 41,564 937,260 


Some idea of the capital sunk yearly in minin§ 
operations may be arrived at by dividing the gross 
produce amongst those employed in obtaining it. 
The yield during the last eleven years, valued at £4 
per ounce, if divided amongst the miners employed, 
would have yielded a rate of weekly wages per man 
varying from thirty-one shillings to thirty-eight 
shillings and ten pence per week, and in no single 
year would the average wages have amounted to /wo 
pounds per week per man! 

_Traly it may be said “all is not gold that glitters.” 





LIFE’S NOONTIDE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LIFE’s MORNING,” AND ‘LIFE’s EVENING.” 


CHAPTER V.—WORKING FOR CHRIST. 


“Ir any man will not work, neither shall he | 
eat ;” and if any Christian will not labour | 
for his Saviour his spiritual strength will de-| 
cline, and his religious life will become poor 
and meagre and stunted. ‘“ The soul of the 
diligent shall be made fat,” and “he that 
watereth shall be watered also himself ;” but 
“an idle soul shall suffer hunger.” An indo- 
lent Christian cannot be a happy, rejoicing 
Christian. He is not treading in the foot- 
steps of his Master, he is not imbibing and 
manifesting His spirit; he is out of sym- 
pathy with His plans, and consequently he 
has no share in the joy of successful effort, 
no hope of ever hearing those glorious words 
addressed to himself, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

Some of our readers have perhaps reached 





life’s noontide without having begun to work 


for Christ. They have been intent on secur- 
ing their own salvation, but they have been 
indifferent to the claims of the perishing 
ones around them. They have watched the 
reapers in the world’s great harvest-field, and 
have said unto them, “ The Lord be with 
you;” but they have made no attempt to 
handle a sickle themselves, nor even to glean 
ears of corn amongst the sheaves. And yet 
they are wondering why they do not enjoy 
the rich consolations which fall to the lot of 
the busy ones around them ; why they who 
read their Bibles, frequent God’s house, and 
kneel at His table, are unable to realize their 
own interest in the Saviour, and fail in grasp- 
ing the treasures which the gospel holds out 
to them. Ah, they have never responded to 
the call, “ Go, work to-day in My vineyard.” 
They have been selfish, wishing to receive all 
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and to give nothing ; and selfishness is a seed 
which, however carefully sown, never pro- 
duces happiness. “There is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth ; and there is that withhol- 
deth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.” 

If, then, you would be a healthy, vigorous 


|| Christian, you must put your hand to the 
|| plough ; you must always be abounding in 


the work of the Lord ; you must be instant 


| in season and out of season, so that you may 
| advance the spread of Christ’s kingdom, and 


make Him better known to your fellow-crea- 


| tures. Many of the careworn, dissatisfied 

| faces that cross our path would brighten as 
| with a sunbeam if their owners, instead of 
| concentrating their thoughts on themselves, 


would expend a few of them on other people. 
It is not imposing gifts that are wanted, 


| but a willing heart. You may have but one 


talent, but if you do not hide it in the ground, 
but let it go forth freely and gladly, it will 


| become reproductive, “Give, and it shall be 
/| given unto you, good measure, pressed down, 
| and shaken together, and running over.” 


Of course this is not the highest motive 
for Christian exertion. Love to Jesus, and 
not the desire to promote our own comfort, 
should urge us to diligence in His service. 
Still, it is well for those who are lamenting 


'| over their lack of joy and peace to be re- 


minded that every generous impulse does as 
much for the giver as for the receiver, and 
that a man is never so happy as when wholly 
intent on the happiness of others. In the 
memoir of Sydney Smith the following “ re- 
ceipt for making any day happy”’ is left on 
record :— 

“When you rise in the morning, form the 
resolution to make the day a happy one to a 


|| fellow-creature. It is easily done: a left-off 
| garment to the man who needs it; a kind 


word to the sorrowful ; an encouraging ex- 
pression to the striving ; trifles in themselves 


| light as air will do it, at least for the twenty- 
| four hours: and if you are young, depend 


upon it, it will tell when you are old; and if 
you are old, rest assured it will send you 


i gently and happily down the stream of 
'| time to eternity. 


By the most simple 
arithmetical sum, look at the result: you 
send one person, only one, happily 
through the day ; that is three hundred and 
sixty-five in the course of the year; and 
supposing you live forty years after you com- 
mence that course of medicine, you have 
made fourteen thousand, six hundred human 
beings happy—at all events for atime. Now, 
worthy reader, is not this too simple? It is 


too short for a sermon, too homely for ethics, 
and too easily accomplished for you to say, 
‘I would if I could.’” ; 

Will you try that receipt? For “why 
stand you here all the day idle?” It is al- 
ready the sixth and the ninth hour of life ; 
there is no time to be lost or wasted; go you 
at once into the vineyard, and whatsoever your 
hand findeth to do, do it with your might. 
It is noontide now, and you have missed all 
the freshness of the raorning, and all the in- 
vigorating warmth of the early sunshine; 
still, it is not too late to redeem the past, and 
to trade with your Lord’s money ; only do 
not hesitate nor loiter. 

But it may be that the cares and anxieties 
of life are absorbing all your energies, and 
hindering you from working for Christ. You 
are so busy; you have so many harassing 
demands on your time and attention, that it 
is impossible for you, at least—so you think— 
to take any part in Christian enterprises. 
When you were young you were a teacher in 
a Sunday or ragged school; or a visitor in 
the homes of the poor; or a collector for 
the missionary society; or the manager of a 
penny bank; or a helper in some other of the 
numerous undertakings for the remedy of 
human woes and the supply of human wants. 
But now you have married a wife and cannot 
come; you have bought a piece of ground, 
and must needs go and see it. You did run 
well, but the competition for wealth, nay, the 
endeavour to provide things honest in the 
sight of all men, has“ hindered” you. The 
world has so crept into your heart that there 
is little room left there for anything better. 
Oh! it is sad when life’s noontide finds us 
not pressing towards the mark, but looking 
back, and so unfitting ourselves for God's 
kingdom. You plead business responsibilities 
in excuse, but is it impossible, while not 
slothful in business, yet to be also fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord? Why should not 
your religion shine in the counting-house or 
workroom, and your unobtrusive but con- 
sistent piety silently speak a word for your 
Master in the shop or warehouse? Have 
you never an opportunity for dropping a 
word in season, or for pointing some wan- 
derer to the harbour of refuge? Could you 
not occasionally spare half an hour to visit 
the widow and fatherless in their affliction? 
‘“‘ Where there is a will there is a way ;” and 
if you are so fettered by earthly considera- 
tions as to dread losing temporal advantages 
through working in Christ’s vineyard, listen 
to His own injunction, and His own promise, 
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kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Shall we turn to another idler at our side, 
and answer a fresh reason for continuing 
unemployed? Your life, you say, is too full 
of sorrow, and your heart too full of grief, 
for you to be able to do anything; you are 
too sad, too depressed, to work for Christ, or 
to try to benefit others. Submission, you 
own, is a grace required from you, but you 
scarcely imagine that activity is another. 
And yet those have attained far higher in 
God’s service who regard His messages of 
sorrow as additional calls to labour for Him, 
than those who, like Mary, only sit still in 
the house, or go unto the grave to weep 
there. ‘Now for a swifter race!” was the 
resolve of one over whose path sorrow was 
beginning to darken heavily. ‘‘ Now for a 
busier and more useful life !” was the utter- 
ance of another as he rose from his knees, 
after pouring out the bitterness of his grief 
into the ear of God. In these cases tribula- 
tion was taking its true course and working 
its right end. ‘Troubled reader, live not for 
yourself only. Your afflictions were sent to 
purify your character and expand your affec- 
tions, for the express purpose that you might 
be better fitted to sympathize with and to 
aid those around you. Waste not, then, all 
your energies and opportunities in self-con- 
centrated emotion. Since the time is so 
short, it remaineth that they that weep be as 
though they wept not. Too dispirited to 
share the pleasures of the joyous, you can 
strive to mitigate the woes of the unhappy. 
There are many weary and heavy-laden ones 
within the circle of your influence into whose 
wounded hearts you might pour the precious 
balm of consolation. Follow in the footsteps 
of your Saviour, who, although “a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,” yet 
“went about doing good.” 

But sometimes we meet with one who is 
not working for Christ because he has too 
low an opinion of his own abilities. He has 
no gifts, or scarcely any, he argues, and there- 
fore it would be presumptuous for him to 
attempt to evangelize the masses, or to in- 
fluence individuals for their good. Now this 
self-estimate, though sincere, is incorrect. 
Great talents are not necessary qualifications 
for service. “If there be first a willing mind, 
it is accepted according to that a man hath, 
and not according to that he hath not.” Be- 
sides, was it such a very difficult thing for 
Andrew to find his own brother Simon, and 
to say unto him, “ We have found the Mes- 
sias”? Was the woman of Samaria gifted 


with aught but a spirit of grateful love when 
.she hastened into the city, exclaiming, “Come, 
see a man which told me all things that ever 
I did: is not this the Christ?” If you have 
but two mites, cast them into the treasury. 
If you have only five barley loaves and two 
small fishes, put them into Christ’s hands, 
and He will multiply them a thousandfold, 
and will use you as His almoner. Do 
your best, and then be satisfied in leaving 
the rest to God. ‘When the secret of 
any great success comes to be known,” 
says a powerful writer, “ it usually turns out 
that it is not the result of any sudden and 
brilliant outburst, but the reward of patient 
and assiduous painstaking. Persevering in- 


dustry accomplishes far more than fitful flashes | 


of genius.” 

Look at this picture. Seventy years ago 
a young cobbler might have been seen wearily 
threading the cross-country roads near North- 
ampton. He was trying to earn bread for 
himself and his wife by vending his wares to 
the ploughmen and shepherds. But there 
glowed in his bosom a fire which sickness 
and poverty were not able to quench—the 
love of knowledge, and a longing to do good. 
In yonder lane he has set down his sackful 
of shoes, while he examines some wonderful 
weed, or conveys into the crown of his hat 
some moth whose slumbers he has surprised 
in the hedgerow. And now that it is even- 
ing he turns aside into some friendly cottage, 
and with a brother Christian discusses some 
question in divinity, or propounds to him 
his visionary scheme of going to preach the 
gospel to the Hindoos, till the household 
goes to bed; and then, over his Latin rudi- 
ments, or a grammar of geography, he burns 
out his hoarded candle-end. But time passes 
on, and the inquisitive lad who used to gather 
flowers and insects was a fellow of learned 
societies, and had won a high name among 
Eastern naturalists. Time passed on, and 
the poor artisan, who learned his Latin from 
a borrowed grammar, was the chief of Oriental 
linguists, and enjoyed the rare renown of a 
Sanscrit professor. Time passed on, and 
the Baptist missionary had become the guest 
of Governors-General, and one of the most 
influential residents in India. ‘Time passed 
on, and the Utopian evangelist, who set out 
amidst the jeers of the worldly and the 
silence of the churches, saw the great Penin- 
sula studded with missionary stations, while 
his eye surveyed the Bible in thirty Eastern 
versions, all of them more or less the me- 
morials of his matchless industry. 





And to what did he owe it all? What was 
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his peculiar genius? We accept his own 
explanation, and we offer it to all who are 
diffident concerning their own qualifications 
for service :—“ Whoever gives me credit for 
being a plodder will describe me justly. 
Anything beyond that will be too much. I 
can plod. I can persevere in any definite 
pursuit. And to this I owe everything.” So 
wrote William Carey. 

Other things being equal, we must allow 
that we have special advantages at noontide 
for working for Christ. We are less tram- 
melled by home restrictions than when we 
were under the parental roof; we are more 
at liberty to choose our own occupations, 
and to mark out channels for ourselves, and 
with greater independence ; we have also a 
truer judgment, and a riper experience to 
guide us in our estimation of means of use- 
fulness.) We may not be as hot and as 
enthusiastic as when we were in our teens, 
but we are less capricious and changeable, 
and can work on with a steady endurance 
and perseverance to which we had not 
attained in those days. 

And may it not also be hoped that we are 
better qualified for our work through in- 
creased purity of motive? It is not impro- 
bable, for instance, that the chief reason of 
our becoming Sunday school teachers was to 
please a friend, or because our minister asked 
us, or because we liked the companionship 
of our fellow-workers. And we were anxious 
to teach well, to have our class commended 


| for its good discipline, and ourselves for our 
| punctuality and constancy. We were not, 
| perhaps, without the desire to win others to 
| Christ, but it was not the one grand idea of 
| our hearts. Now as years have rolled on, 
| and we have learnt from repeated disappoint- 
| ments and many an opened grave the su- 
| preme value of the soul, and the unsatisfying 
| nature of earth’s best joys, we are filled with 
| intense longings to lead our little ones into 


the fold of the Good Shepherd, and are more 


| wishful for the approval of our Master than 
| for the praise of man. We would be workers, 
| not for ourselves, not for the church to which 
| we belong, not to win the applause of our as- 


sociates; no, we would be workers for Christ; 


| and if we were to select a motto which 


should express our ideal of the believer's 


| life, it would be, “ For me to live is Christ.” 


But though noontide has its advantages, it 
has also its discouragements for Christiah 


| workers, and one of these arises from the 


little fruit that we see of our labours. When 
the call to renewed exertion sounds in our 











ears, “ Launch out into the deep, and let down 


your nets for a draught,” we are disposed to 
reply with Simon, ‘ Master, we have toiled 
all night, and have taken nothing.” But we 
must not yield to this spirit. It will unnerve 
us for action, and keep us from the blessing 
which is waiting for us. It is ours to plant 
and to water, but it is God who gives the 
increase, and we must let Him appoint the 
time and season for that. Duties belong to 
us, the results are with Him. One soweth and 
another reapeth, some men labour and others 
enter into their labours, the wise husband- 
man knows best how to arrange his workers, 
and how to compensate them for their toil. 
Press on in faith and patience, and ere long 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth shall 
rejoice together. 

The Rev. Job Orton once wrote to an 
eminent clergyman in the following manner : 
—‘ You say you do no good by preaching. 
This is talking weakly. I had almost used 
a harder word, should you not be chided for 
it? You do not know what good you have 
done, are doing, and may yet do, even after 
you are dead. No good man preaches, I 
am confident, without doing some good, and 
more than he knows of till the great discover- 
ing day. Todo our best is our duty, and 
God will graciously accept and reward it. 
As to our blessed Master himself, it was said, 
‘Who hath believed our report?’ I am 
ashamed of you, and almost angry with you. 
Labour more and pray still more. ‘If the 
iron be blunt,’ as Solomon says, ‘then put 
to more strength.’ If you begin to be luke- 
warm, whatever your motive is, it cannot be 
a good one. I am not clear that I ever was 
made an instrument of considerable useful- 
ness, yet I do not repent my attempts. I 
am humbled daily that they were not better. 
Remember that preaching is of God’s own 
appointment, and when faithfully delivered, 
and agreeable to sound doctrine, the Divine 
Spirit will bless the message more or less, as 
it seemeth good to the end He has appointed 
it, and to His all-wise sovereign purposes.” 

Another shadow thrown across the sun- 
shine of our joy, as we are working for Christ, 
comes from the preference often shown for 
younger labourers. Full of burning zeal and 
undaunted courage, and unacquainted with 
the humility which grows out of deepened 
experience, the newly enlisted in our ranks 
push past us to the front of the fight, and 
cast us quite in the shade by the brilliancy 
of their exploits. They form fresh schemes 
and invent improved machinery, and our 
time-worn and time-honoured plans are im- 
patiently criticised by them or coolly 
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discarded. ‘There is a little sarcasm and an 
implied want of continuance in the old 
proverb, “New brooms sweep clean ;” 
nevertheless, as a rule, people manifest a 
decided partiality for new brooms, and will- 
ingly exchange old ones for them. 

Now it is not pleasant to be thus set aside 
by our companions, to be told that we are 
behind the times, to have remarks insinuated 
about our age and our slowness, to hear our- 
selves, after having borne the burden and 
heat of the day, spoken of patronizingly to 
others by these’ novices in Christian enter- 
prise. No, it is not pleasant, but we shall 
not mind it if our eye is single to God’s 
glory; if our work is done out of love to 
Christ we shall feel as St. Paul did when he 
said, “Some indeed preach Christ of envy 
and strife, and some also of good-will: what 
then ? notwithstanding every way, whether 
in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached, 
and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 
| A beautiful example of humility was set 
|| by a father of the Scottish Church. In walk- 
|| ing to the edifice in which he was to preach, 
|| along with a popular young minister who was 
| to officiate in one adjoining, multitudes were 
thronging into one, and only a few into the 
other. “Brother,” said he to his young 
| friend, “you will have a crowded church 
| to-day.” “Truly,” said the other, “ they 
|| are greatly to blame to leave you and come 
| to me.” “ Notso, dear brother, for a minister 
can receive no such honour and success in 
his ministry except it be given him from 
|| heaven. I rejoice that Christ is preached, 
| and that His kingdom is gaining ground, 
though my estimation in people’s hearts 
should decrease, for I am content to be any- 
thing so that Christ may be all in all.” 

Noontide work is often ard work. The 
hot sunbeams beat upon our heads, there is 
scarcely a breath of air stirring, and we get 
languid and weary. When we began in the 
morning we were vigorous and buoyant, the 
dew lay fresh on the flowers, and there was 
such an invigorating power in the mountain 
breeze that we felt ready for anything. But 
hour after hour has passed away with little 
variation and little encouragement, our em- 
ployment has lost its novelty, and reality has 
dispelled romance, and though not tired of 
our work we are tired i it. But let us not 
be weary in well-doing. Let us think of the 
Master whom we serve, and of the recom- 
pence that awaits us ; let us lift up the hands 
that hang down, and the feeble knees, and 
never slacken our energies until we are within 


When that zealous and truly apostolic 
labourer, Mr. Grimshawe, who usually 
preached from twenty to thirty times a week, 
was entreated at any time to spare himself, 
his constant reply was, “Let me labour 
now, for the hour is at hand when I shall || 
rest.” | 

Now is the time for toil, not for rest. There 
are but twelve hours in the day, and you 
know not how soon your sun may set, and 
your opportunities for usefulness be over. 
“ Therefore be stedfast, immoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for God 
is able to make all grace abound towards 
you, that ye always having all sufficiency in 
all things may abound to every good work.”’ 
Look unto Jesus, your bright Exemplar, 
“who for the joy that was set before Him 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is now set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God ;” and remember His own 
promise, “ Where I am, there shall also My || 
servant be.” Only you must wait till you 
hear His home call, and while you wait you 
must work for Him. || 

We must not forget one portion of our || 
readers; we refer to those who from ill- | 
health, or other causes, are not permitted to 
engage in active out-of-door service for | 
Christ. Well, if God in His providence 
hinders us from devoting the present period 
of our life to earnest and self-denying labours 
for the spread of His gospel, we must recol- | 
lect that “ they also serve who only stand 
and wait ;” and that the best way in which 
we can glorify Him is by losing our will in 
His better will, and in seeking day by day 
to be changed by His Spirit into His image, 
so that we may be fitted for the nobler 
service above. Our first and highest desire, 
as God’s children, should be to have our 
mind conformed to His mind, and our wills 
brought into unison with His will. Dr. 
Arnold says, “ We may be thankful to God 
when He makes our training for eternity | 
consist in doing great and useful actions, in | 
bringing forth much fruit; but we each of || 
us may be answering as completely the pur- 
poses for which we were sent into the world 
if we are laid for years on a bed of sickness, 
incapable of any further action than that of 
glorifying God by patient love.” 

So if you are shut out from varied means || 
of usefulness, dear reader, let a sweet ray of || 
heaven’s own sunlight relieve the monotony || 
of your daily life ; andtake comfort in the | 
thought that God is honoured by the passive 


as well as by the active graces of the Chris- 





sight of the celestial city. 
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around him, and nothing for the heathen 
nations abroad. This has led to an idea, 
that the source of the love which has taught 


for outside of Christianity. But whatever 
quarter we choose to fix upon, as the point 
from which the light arose to dawn upon our 
age, is of little moment, while this fact 
remains, that the followers of Christ alone 
have carried out the truth into practical, self- 
As a beautiful 
sentiment the idea found a home in many 
hearts ; and here and there one or two 
noble natures rose to the practice of it asa 
principle ; but to live a true life of love, of 
love wide as the bounds of human existence, 
and tender and deep as its sorrows and 
needs, demands a self-denial which common 
natures are not in themselves capable of 
exercising. Only the spirit and life of Christ 
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, 
er WE have spoken of the rise and growth 
e, of the idea of the brotherhood of humanity 
ur || | as characteristic of the opening of the 
Is || | presentcentury. As a Christian truth it had 
m Hl had its place in the very foundation of 
d | | Christianity, but since the Reformation its 
ty recognition had been but slight, and had led 
n || | to very little practical effort. This may be 
of || accounted for by the fact that the Church of 
r- | | the Reformation was distinctly combative ;| sacrificing work for others. 
d | | it had to struggle through persecution and | 
S, || | attacks of different kinds; hence all its 
of || energies were concentrated on self-defence 

{| and the maintenance of its own existence. 

is | The religious earnestness of the Puritans was 
of | || also exhausted in struggles for ecclesiastical 
y | || freedom, and for purity of life amidst the 
e | active sources of corruption in the world 
e | ‘| around them. It seems strange to us now, 
™ '| when we endeavour to realize the fact, that 





the most earnestly religious man of those 











in men can raise communities and masses of 
ordinary human beings into those organisa- 


times did little for the ignorant and miserable | 


us to call all men brethren, must be looked | 
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tions for the help of humanity, which are the 
special glory of our own century; and we 
may add, that only Divine power working in 
human effort can give life and efficacy to the 
work, so as to make it really regenerating. If 
we look at any scheme or system now at work 
for the good of humanity in any form, we shall 
find that there are none in which the Church 
of Christ has no concern or part, either 
recognised or unrecognised. Thus the seeds 
of “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” which 
in France fell into barren ground, found in 
England the fertile soil of ‘ honest and 
good” Christian hearts, in which the Spirit 
of Christ dwelt, and by this Spirit the love of 
men passed into earnest, devoted service. 

We must now see how Hannah More didnot 
rest satisfied with singing the praise of liberty, 
and with proclaiming the equality and claims 
of all men upon all that makes this life and 
the life to come blessedness and joy. She gave 
herself to the. work of serving others ; and it 
was now no longer “the great” who claimed 
her love and help—those who could repay her 
by admiration and applause. The poorestand 
most degraded, amongst whom she met with 
the severest trials of malignant opposition and 
false accusation became the objects ofher care. 

We must also notice that the work to 
| which she devoted herself was at that time 
|| new; there was none of that literature of 

| “good works,” which has thrown a fame 
| around all efforts to raise the degraded 
classes, and which holds out example and 
hope to beginners in the present day. She 
and her sister Patty were the pioneers in the 
field, breaking up new ground, and with no 
materials but what they had to make for 
themselves as they went along. It must be 
remembered, also, that Hannah More was 
not in the position of a young lady of the 
present day, who is tired of doing nothing, 
and of being nobody at home, and “longs 
for a work and a sphere.” She belonged to 
a brilliant circle in society, in which she was 
courted and flattered, as few other women 
have been. At that very time Mrs. Siddons 
was acting her play of “ Percy” in London, 
and Horace Walpole was “raving” at her 
for not coming up to town to see the great 
actress personate her own heroine. What 
ever she wrote was read eagerly, and without 
criticism. Every year we find new names of 
rank and note added to her list of friends 
and correspondents. 

The work to which Hannah More and her 
sister Patty devoted henceforward their best 
energies extended over a period of upwards 
of thirty years, but it will be more interesting 





to make the sketch of it continuous, and then 
to return to Hannah More’s literary labours | 
and social life during this period, for at the | 
same time it must be kept in mind that | 
some of her best and most thoughtful pro- | 
ductions were written during these years, and |. 
a constant correspondence and intercourse | 
maintained with many old and new friends. 

Cowslip Green was situated near the Men- | 
dip Hills, a long lime stone ridge, extending || 
from Wells in Somersetshire to the Bristol || 
Channel at Bream Down. 
dition these hills had been inhabited from 
the earliest times by a rude race of quarry- || 
men and miners. . In the old Glastonbury | 
legends, the holy men who founded the || 
Christian settlement on the Isle of Avalon, || 
where Glastonbury now stands, are said to || 
have passed over the water, and carried the || 
gospel to the savages of Mundean, or Men- || 
dip ; yet since that time apparently no kind || 
of light or teaching had been brought to || 
them, and generation after generation had || 
grown up and passed away in utter ignorance, || 
and savage lawlessness. The attention of 
Hannah More was first drawn to the state of || 
these people by Mr. Wilberforce; he had | 
come with his sister to spend a few days at | 
Cowslip Green, and was persuaded by Miss 
Patty More to pay a visit to the cliffs of 
Cheddar. On his return she asked him how 
he liked the cliffs. He replied “ that they 
were very fine, but the poverty and distress | 
of the people were dreadful.” The rest of 
the day Mr, Wilberforce spent in his room, | 
and the sisters feared he was unwell, but at | 
supper he appeared, and his first words were 
“Miss Hannah More, something must be | 
done for Cheddar.” He then told them of | 
the state of the people, no spiritual teacher | 
of any kind, no education, no settled employ- | 
ment, and so utterly lawless, that on Sunday, | 
when the men were idling on the cliffs, no | 
honest man or woman could pass that way 
without danger of assault. They discussed | 
plans together till a late hour, and at last | 
Mr. Wilberforce exclaimed—“ If you will be | 
at the trouble, I will be at the expense.” | 

The first idea was to open a Sunday school | 
at Cheddar, and in order to see if this was | 
practicable, Miss Hannah and Miss Patty | 
undertook a tour of discovery through Ched- | 
dar. They were told nothing could be done | 
without the consent of a Mr. C., a rich 
farmer, who lived ten miles from the place. 
After a toilsome journey across ploughed | 
fields and bad roads, they reached his house, 
‘almost starved.” ‘They told him what they 
wished to do, at which he was very much 
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shocked, assuring them religion was a most 
dangerous thing, “especially to agriculture, 
that it had done the greatest mischief ever 
since it was introduced by the monks down 
at Glastonbury.” They could do but little 
with him, nor with one or two other farmers, 
on whom they called the next day.“ They 
are just as ignorant,” says Miss‘Hannah More 
of the men, ‘‘as the beasts that perish ; 
intoxicated every day before dinner, and 
plunged in such vices as make me begin to 
think London a virtuous place. The incum- 
bent is a Mr. R., who has something to do at 
the university of Oxford, where he resides. 
The curate lives at Wells, twelve miles offi. 
The incumbent of a neighbouring parish is 
intoxicated about six times a week, and is 
often prevented from preaching by _black- 
eyes, earned by fighting. We saw but one 
Bible in all the parish, and that was used to 
prop a flower pot.” 

A house was found, which by removing a 
partition could form a school house, and it 
was taken at once by Hannah More, on a 
lease for seven years. ‘ There’s courage for 
you,” she says to Mr. Wilberforce. The 
whole parish was visited by the two ladies, and 
|| promises gained by them of children for the 
|| school. The next thing was to find a school- 
| mistress. An excellent person, Mrs. Baker, 
was mentioned to Hannah More, and Mrs. 
Baker consented to give up all, and go into 
the midst of this little better than heathen 
village, where, shut out from the rest of the 
world, she laboured faithfully amongst these 
poor people. 

When all was ready, Hannah and Patty 
More went to Cheddar, and took up their 
abode for a week at a little ale-house, every 
hour being occupied in preparations for 
opening the school. In this village ale-house 
they received Mrs. Baker, “who,” writes 
Hannah More, “ arrived with the true spirit 
of a missionary, in a little cart, with her 
daughter and a spinning mistress, on one of 
the wettest days imaginable. Here we all 
assembled in the kitchen of the little public- 
house, and a shoulder of mutton we had the 
prudence to secure at Uxbridge, was de- 
voured eagerly with much appetite. The 
next day we collected all the parents of this 
vast parish—a sight truly affecting. Poor, 
miserable, and ignorant, not a ray of light 
appeared in the mind of any single one. It 
was a day of dreadful consideration in every 
view —the deplorably dark state of the 
people before us— the appointment we seemed 
to be called to. Much prayer and much 
faith seemed necessary. On the 25th of 

3 








October we opened our school with one | 
hundred and forty children, with exhorta- | 
tions, portions of Scripture, and prayer. We 
attended them in procession to church. The 
clergyman gave us a twelve minutes’ dis- 
course, upon good Tory principles, upon the | 
laws of the land, and the divine nght of 
kings, but the divine right of the King of | 
kings seemed to be a law above his compre- | 
hension, 

The Cheddar school prospered, and then | 
the two ladies began to teach the parents of | 
these poor children on Sunday evenings, 
reading to them the Bible and a sermon. 
Soon about sixty attended these little meet- 
ings. 

Before long they discovered that even 
Cheddar was not the worst of the Mendip | 
villages. Amongst the most depraved and 
wretched were Shipham and Rowther Row, | 
two mining villages at the top of Mendip; 
the people savage and depraved even beyond | 

heddar, brutal in their natures, and fero- | 
cious in their manners. They began by | 
suspecting we should make our fortunes by | 
selling their children as slaves. No constable | 
would venture to arrest a Shipham man, lest | 
he should be murdered and concealed in one | 
of their pits, and never heard of more—no | 
uncommon case. ‘The rector of Shipham 
had claimed the tithes for fifty years, but had 
never catechized a child or preached a ser- 
mon there for forty years. 

Here a school was opened, which was 
soon followed by schools at Landford and 
Banwell, Yatten and Congresbury. The 
next place to be taken in hand was Nailsea. 
‘“* We here made our appearance for the first 
time,” writes Miss Patty in her journal, | 
“among the glasshouse people, and entered 
nineteen little hovels in a row, containing in 
all near two hundred people. We had already 
encountered savages, hard-hearted farmers, 
little cold country gentry, a supercilious and 
ignorant corporation ; yet this was unlike all 
other things, not only different, but greatly 
transcending all we had imagined. We had 
a gentleman with us, who, being rather per- 
sonally fearful, left us to pursue our own 
devices, which we did by entering and 
haranguing every separate family. We ob- 
tained the promise of twenty-seven children. 
The colliers even.are more like human beings 
than the people of the glasshouses.” 

Soon after this the Misses More received 
a deputation from the parish of Blagdon, 
consisting of the overseer and churchwardens, 
begging the ladies to be so kind as to do 
their parish a little good. On inquiry they 
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found this parish exceeded in wickedness, if 
possible, any they had yet taken in hand. 
The execution of a woman there for taking 
butter from a man, who offered it, as she 
thought, at too high a price, had occasioned 
a riot in the village and alarmed these officers. 
“‘ Had the occasion been less interesting or 
solemn,” writes Miss Patty, “ our interview 
with these deputies would have been almost 
ridiculous. One of them, full six feet high, 
implored us to come, because, he said, there 
were some parts of the parish where ‘hey 
were afraid to go. There was a little hamlet 
belonging to it, called Charter House, on the 
top of Mendip, so wicked and lawless that 
no one ever ventured there, and thieving 
had been the employment handed down 
from father to son for the last fifty years. 
The poor woman under sentence of death 
was an inhabitant of this place, and it was 
here that these tender-hearted churchwardens 
wished to send two nervous women, because 
they were personally afraid to venture into 
the hamlet themselves.” Want of health 
and time prevented the Misses More from 
consenting immediately, ‘but the crying 
necessities of these poor creatures prevailed.” 
Nothing daunted, the two sisters visited this 
desperate place, and in October opened 
there “ one of the largest, most affecting, and 
interesting schools we have had. One 
hundred and seventy young people attended, 


them the three children of the woman about 
to be hanged. Several of the grown-up 
youths had been tried at the last assizes. 
Nothing we had before experienced sur- 
passed the ignorance of these poor creatures. 
Vot one out of the hundred and seventy 
could make any reply to the question, Who 
made you? One of the men from Charter 
House had been tried for murder.” 

Some idea may be formed of the terrible 
state of the country poor in England from 
the preceding extracts ; and it must be re- 
membered that, unlike those in our great 
cities, not even crime and its dangers had in 
their case been turned into a means for 
sharpening the perceptions; they were as 
dull, as sunk in intellectual degradation as 
in moral night. The work in our ragged 
schools and reformatories cannot be compared 
with the hopeless, heavy task of bringing the 
light to these rural savages. Other difficul- 
ties there were arising from the scattered 
nature of the work in ten different parishes, 
extending over a district of more than thirty 
miles ; the roads also were not only rough, 


Patty records in her journal an upset at night 
in returning from some out-of-the-way village 
among the Mendip Hills, and the wild state 
of the country exposed them to constant 
danger from robbers. One of the greatest 
difficulties, however, lay in the want of mate- 
rials. Teachers and books for the poor were 
not in existence ; these they had to make 
for themselves, like the Israelites working 
without straw. “ The teaching of the teachers 
is not the least part of the work,” writes 
Hannah More to one of her friends ; “ add 
to this, that having about thirty masters and 
mistresses, with under teachers, one has con- 
tinually to bear with the faults, the ignorance, 
the prejudices, humours, misfortunes, and 
debts of all those poor well-meaning people. 
I hope, however, it teaches one forbearance, 
and it serves to put me in mind how much 
God has to bear with from me. I now and 
then comfort Patty in our journey home by 
night, by saying, that if we do these people 
no good, I hope we do some little good to 
ourselves.” And Hannah More certainly 
did not look back on such occasions to the 
evenings she had spent in town in the gay 
assemblies of “ the great,” nor in the brilliant 
coteries of the “blue-stockings,” with any 
wish to find herself there, instead of rambling 
homewards in an old chaise in the dark over 
the rough roads with her sister Patty ; for 
further on in the same letter she writes words 
finer than all her wittiest and best remarks 
in society,—“ I care little to have to do with 
‘the great ” J Aave devoted the remnant of my 
life to the poor, and to those that have no 
helper ; and if I can do them little good, I can 
at least sympathize with them, and I know 
there is comfort for a forlorn creature to be 
able to say, ‘There is somebody that cares 
for me.’ ‘That simple idea of being cared for 
has always appeared to me a very cheering 
one. Besides this, the affection they have 
for us is a strong engine with which to lift 
them to the love of higher things; and 
though I believe others work successfully by 
terror, yet kindness is the instrument with 
which God has enabled me to work. Alas! 
I might do more and better ; pray for me that 
I may.” 

In the work undertaken by Miss Hannah 
and Miss Patty More, they had no other guide 
than the wisdom they sought from God work- 
ing together with their own good sense ; but 
they had firm unshaken faith, all the stronger 
and purer because they were imitating no one, 
walking in notrodden path. It is interesting 
now, especially to those engaged in similar 





but highly dangerous; many a time Miss 


work, to read of the means used by the Misses 
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More, and to see the blessed results follow- 
ing them. Religion was made the very 
foundation of the intellectual, moral, and 
social change. It was the lever which ele- 
vated every part of the degraded condition 
of these poor human beings ; and we must 
notice also that it was religion in the hands 
of two highly educated, cultured women, with 
large experience of life, knowledge of the 
world and of human nature. They were no 
ignorant, unskilled workwomen, trusting alone 


||, to the magic of certain words and phrases, or 


to the force of one or two ideas ; they rather 
shunned than sought! any attempt to play 
upon the feelings; every part of their work 
aimed, through well-adapted means, at a 
practical result. Hannah More’s easy ad- 
dress and readiness in conversation, gained 
in society, were now brought to bear upon 
her work, while Patty More’s school life had 
no less been a most fitting training for her. 
Hannah More, in a letter to Mr. Bowdler, 
thus sketches the plans they adopted for 
raising and Christianizing the lowest classes : 
—‘‘ My plan for instructing the poor is very 
limited and strict. They learn of week days 
such coarse works as may fit them for ser- 
vants. My object has not been to teach 
dogmas and opinions, but to form the lower 
class to habits of industry and virtue. I 
know no way of teaching morals but by in- 
fusing principles of Christianity, nor of teach- 
ing Christianity without a thorough know- 
ledge of Scripture. In teaching in our 
Sunday schools the only books we use are 
two little tracts called ‘ Questions for the 
Mendip Schools,’ the Church Catechism 
(these are hung up in frames, half a dozen 
in a room), spelling-books, Psalters, Common 
Prayer Book, and Bible. The little ones learn 
‘Watts’s Hymns for Children.’ They repeat 
the collect every Sunday. In some of the 
schools a plain printed sermon and a printed 
prayer are read in the evening to the grown- 
up scholars and parents, and a psalm is sung. 
When we are present my sister or I read 
them; in our absence the schoolmistress. 
The clergyman chooses them, and is gene- 
rally present. For many years I have given 
away annually near two hundred Bibles, 
Common Prayer Books, and Testaments. 
To teach the poor to read without providing 
them with safe books has always appeared 
to me a dangerous measure. This induced 
me to the laborious undertaking of the Cheap 
Repository tracts, which had such great suc- 
cess that above ‘wo millions were sold in one 
year. 


numerous, and where there are no gentry to 
assist them, I have instituted Friendly Bene- 
fit Societies for poor women, which have 
proved a great relief in times of sickness, 
especially in the late seasons of scarcity and 
distress. We have raised in the parish of 
Cheddar only a fund of nearly£300; in 
Shipham very nearly as much. This money 
I have placed out in the stocks. We have 
two little annual festivals for the children and 
poor women, which are always attended by 
as many of the gentry as we can assemble. 
As the morals of my own sex are the great 
object of my regard, I have made it a stand- 
ing rule at these anniversaries that every 
young woman brought up in my school, and 
belonging to the club, who has been married 
during the preceding year, and can produce 
a testimonial of her good conduct from the 
parish minister and schoolmistress, is pre- 
sented by me with five shillings, a pair of 
white stockings of our own knitting, and a 
handsome Bible. This trifling encourage- 
ment has had a very good effect, for we have 
had to create the regard for virtue, and 
sobriety and modesty are now considered as 
necessary to the establishment of a young 
woman. The grand subject of instruction 


which I greatly prefer to any abridgments, 
histories, or expositions. To infuse a large 
quantity of Scripture into their minds, with 
plain practical comments in the way of con- 
versation, is the means which I have found, 
under God, most instrumental in forming 
the principles and directing the hearts of 
youth. God has promised His blessing on 
His word. The great thing is to get it 
faithfully explained, in such a way as shall 
be likely to touch the heart and influence the 
conduct, I usually make them get by heart 
some of the most important chapters, such 
as the sermon on the mount, and many of 
the psalms. I delight much in familiarizing 
them with the histories in Genesis, as they 
furnish such abundant matter for practical 
illustration, and suggest striking applications 
to their own hearts and lives. To make good 
members of society (and this can only be 
done by making good Christians) has been 
my aim. Speculative doctrines I always 
avoid ; but with the plain leading doctrines 
of Scripture they ought to be well acquainted. 
Principles, and not opinions, are what I labour 
to give them.” 

It is almost impossible to form any accu- 
rate idea of the results of such a work as 
Hannah More and her sister were engaged 





“In some parishes, where the poor are 


in. If the work itself be true, much of the 








with me is the Bible itself, the familiar use of | 
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effects will be hidden from human sight; all 
labour which is brought to bear upon the | 
soul of man must be supported by faith and | 
confident trust that the blessing of God does | 
make vital the good seed, and that it is as| 
surely germinating as is the corn seed in the | 
dark earth of the ploughed field, before the | 
green shoots appear. To work only for | 
results, to look constantly for them, to) 
exhibit them to others, and to make them | 
alone the ground of hopefulness, is but a} 
shallow egotism rather than a true devotion. | 
No account of the success which followed | 
the labours of Hannah More and her sister | 
was ever published by them; in some of| 
Hannah More’s letters to Mr. Wilberforce | 
and Mr. Thornton, both of whom supplied 
money for their work, details of results are 
given ; and in letters to other correspondents 
there are allusions to encouragements in con- 
nection with their schools in the various 
Mendip villages. It was not until many 
years after both the sisters had passed away 
from earth that an account of their work 
and some of its results was published, under 
the name of “Mendip Annals,” edited by 
Mr. Roberts, the son of Hannah More’s old 
friend and biographer. This book is almost 
a reprint of a journal kept by Miss Patty 
More. On the cover of the book she had 
written, “I have not imitated Xenophon ;” 
for with true heroism she had entered the 


the result be what it might, victory or 
failure, she would never retreat from the field. 
In this journal she notes down various things 
she wished to keep in memory respecting the 
different schools. And again and again we 
read of sinners the most hardened and brutal 
brought to repentance and melting into love 
as they laid hold of the great truth of the 
gospel—help and salvation in Jesus Christ. 
Two years after the Cheddar school had 
been begun, Miss Patty More records in her 
journal, “Cheddar as usual was reserved 
for the great reward. Here boys and girls, 
old and young, men and women, all seemed 
blended together to sing their Maker's 
praises, and to cry aloud that a Redeemer 
is at length found in Cheddar. Here the 
great work evidently goes on—the people 
hunger and thirst—the church is filled— 


the knowledge of God—and, as a proof of 
their sincerity, are the means of being per- 
mitted to bring their parents. Thus shall 
this seemingly forgotten people, buried as it 
were in their own cliffs, at length become an 
enlightened race, praising and glorifying the 





Giver of all things. Our expectations during 
the winter had been considerable, and we 
found the children in general had made 
great progress. The young men and women 
appear to have increased in knowledge and 
grace. O Lord, do Thou enable them to press 
forward! Three young men were added to 


their number, who discovered strong signs of | 


repentance, 
dreadfully struck with his own depravity. I 
never heard any creature deplore his fallen 


One, in particular, seemed | 


nature so affectingly. However, he has since, | 


by divine assistance, been shown the redemp- 
tion of sinners by the death and sufferings of 
a Saviour, and he is more cheerful and com- 
posed,” 


Then of Nailsea :—“ The first letter we 1 


received confirmed the growing prosperity, 
not only of Cheddar, but of Nailsea. 


The | 


poor colliers are daily being strengthened | 


in their good intentions, and become hourly | 
The room overflows at the | 
We can now boast (but | 


more serious. 
evening reading. 


oh! let it be with fear and trembling, yet still || 


with rejoicing) that we have a righteous 
coal-pit. 


The present prosperity at Nailsea | 


calls loud for thankfulness, and the looking | 


to such a hopeful futurity will, or should, 
excite a spirit of prayer. An old man in one 


of the poor-houses was certainly brought to | 


a deep sense of religion by the reading of 
the chapter and prayers, morning and even- 
ing. Most interesting indeed was 
account of himself, of his former and present 
state; crying aloud that the prayers had 
struck conviction into his heart, and had 
been the saving of his soul. In short, a more 
humble and sincere Christian one has seldom 
seen. Many, no doubt, are turned from a 


his | 


life of sin to a life of holiness, and will praise | 


the Lord to all eternity. 
“ At Axbridge there is certainly a material 
improvement. 


“At Shipham, the land!of labour, but still of | 


hope, we have the certainty of much improve- 


ment in the knowledge of the Scriptures, and | 


great acquirements in reading. We wait 
with patience for divine grace to operate 


upon the heart, and then Shipham shall | 


shine as bright as Cheddar. 

‘The smaller schools of Landford and Ban- 
well are certainly improving. We trust many 
are training for future holiness. 

“Yation gives us some comfort, and 
Congresbury can read the Bible. 

“Thus are nearly a thousand children in 
training, at all events, for the mansions of the 
blessed, and thus in /en villages will the 
Saviour’s name be known at last. 





So ends 
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’93._ May we consider ourselves not only; Of the means which God thus abundantly 
the Lord 's willing, but His wazting servants, honoured and blessed we notice two fea- 
that nothing may ever discourage us.” itures. First, the honour which was given in 











This report relates, it must be remembered, | all the teaching of Patty and Hannah More || 


to only two years’ labour in the oldest school, | to the moral law of God. It was “ the school- 
Cheddar ; the others were all of a later date., master” to bring these degraded human 
As the work spread beneath the surface, and beings to Christ. For they were distinctly 


the children in the schools grew up, the change shown at once what was its high standard, | 
in the whole condition of the population of that they might see how they had fallen from | 


this part of the country became most marked. it ; and the hope held forth to them in Jesus 
The habits of the people were altered; “ old Christ was the hope of power and life to rise 
things were passing away, and all things from the slavery of sin to the obedience of 
seem to be made new.” Againand again the God’s law. Salvation from sin was to be a 
county justices find the number of criminals return to God. 

brought before them diminishing year by Secondly,the means employed were neither 
year. Even at Blagdon, in that village on new nor singular. It consisted in a wide 


the top of Mendip, into which no officer and intelligent teaching of the word of God, | 


dared to enter, the justice desires that the not of single verses picked out of it, as mere | 


“‘Miss Mores may be publicly informed of the motives, but the whole Bible was read, and 
extraordinary decorum of the men on the considerable portions of it learned by heart. 
day of their club, their conduct having struck Old Testament narratives, the psalms, the 
all parties. We ventured to infer from this,” | gospels and epistles—all were used as neces- 
adds Miss Patty, “ that religion was evidently | sary to a well-founded piety, and a steadfast, 
operating upon their conduct, and were much | righteous life. 

rejoiced.” ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 





A SONG OF LOVE, 


BY MRS. JOSEPH FEARN. 


Love is life and light, 

Sing of Love ? Ne’er to cease, 
*Tis an old, o/d strain, Love, in darkest night 

O my dove! Whispers “ Peace !” 
Yet awake the string , Balmy breath of Love, 

Love is ¢rue: Waking spring : 
Let the echoes ring, Gladness from above 


SHALL I sing again, 


Love is ew. Echoing. | 
Love is always kind, All things bright and fair | 

Ev’ry day Come of thee ! || 
Love, sweet Love, is blind, Touch the Zeart, and there 

So they say; Joy shall be. | 
Love will droop the lid— I’m in love with Love— | 

Will not see, Love is ¢rue ; 
While each fault is hid Sing the song of Love, 

Tenderly. Ever new ! | 
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BY MRS. Hi. B. PAULL. 





CHAPTER XIV.—IN THE HOP GARDENS. 


Beneatu the shade of hop-twined poles, not 
yet placed in the hands of the hop-pickers, 
lay two little children calmly sleeping on a 
gaily coloured but almost worn-out carriage 
rug. 
The two as they lay would, with their sur- 
roundings, have formed a picture of infantine 
innocence and love. The elder appeared 
about two years old. She had her round 
dimpled arm lying across the younger, who 
had evidently seen scarcely three months of 
existence. 

Presently with a noiseless step a woman ap- 
proached the spot, and looked anxiously at the 
sleeping infants. ‘“ Precious darlings,” she said 
to herself, “ how happy and fearless of danger 
they are ! and yet I should never be quite easy 
about dear little Adah if Dan were here. 
What a little brown gipsy she is! more like 
one of our tribe than my own baby boy. How 
glad I am Abel had her baptized in the church! 
I love her still, but I would give her up to her 
mother’s people if I knew where to find them. 
Abel says it is not right to keep her here when 
she ought to be among herown peopleand learn 
all those things that ladies learn, but we must 
wait till we can find out her relations. I be- 
lieve old Rebecca knows, and she won’t tell 
for fear of getting Dan intotrouble. Oh,dear, 
I wish I’d given up the child to that kind 
doctor at first now I’ve got one of my own, 
but it’s no use wishing. I love the little dar- 
ling, and I’ll try to teach her all I can, and 
keep her from the other children of the camp, 
and even that wouldn’t be an easy matter if 
it wasn’t for Abel.” 

Zillah, as she now stood looking down with 
loving eyes on the sleeping infants and solilo- 
quizing to herself, has changed but little since 
we first saw her walking with the caravan on 
the road to Burnsley Common. The same 
beautiful face and bare rounded arms, now 
freed from the red cloak, but not less pictu- 
resque in appearance, owing to the gaily tinted 
handkerchief which was gracefully folded 
across her head to protect it from the sun. 

Zillah had spoken truly when she pro- 
nounced the little Adah to be more like a 
gipsy child than her own infant. The neat 
cotton frock left exposed the round dimpled 





shouldersand arms, and not less beautifully 


formed legs and feet, innocent of shoe or sock, || 


land brown as a gipsy’s—really, not figura- 


tively. 


glow of colour on the cheeks, so beautiful atall | 
times ina sleeping child, whilethe dark lashes 
resting upon them made the gazer almost in- 
clined to wake the sleeper that he might see 
the eyes to which they belonged. Dark natural 
ringlets in rich profusion fell around the face, 
iwhich in feature and infantine expression 
resembled one of Raphael’s angels. 

The tribe to which Zillah belonged had en- 
camped within a few miles of Hereford, beyond 
which town extended hop-grounds to a very 
great distance. Many of the women obtained 
employment here in hop-picking, and Zillah 
amongst the number ; their employers quickly 
discovering that her influence for good among 
those who worked near her was of no little 
value. 

Zillah chose to burden herself with the care 
of two children at the time of which we write ; 
in the two previous autumns she had only 
brought one, yet after the birth of her boy, 
whom she could not leave in the camp, she 
was still accompanied by the little child whose 
mother had died in the gipsy tent. 

As appears from her silent musings Zillah’s 
conscience was not quite at ease for having 
separated the child from her own people, and 
yet instinctively she dreaded to lose it ; not- 
withstanding the natural mother’s love for 
her own infant, her woman’s heart still clung 
to the child, who returned her love with the 
whole strength ofa child’s nature, and Zillah 
could not spare that love. 

The autumn day was drawing to a close, 
and Zillah, who had well earned the payment 
she received, stood watching little Adah, asshe 
gambled round her baby foster-brother and 
amused him, while his mother gathered the 
basket and cup and plate in which she had 
brought her dinner. All at once the child 
startled her by exclaiming, ‘‘ Daddy, daddy, 
there’s daddy ! come, mammy ;” and the next 
moment Abel had caught her in his arms and 
was kissing her fondly. 

“ Are you ready to go home, Zillah?” he 
asked, taking the basket from her, after touch- 
ing the baby’s cheek and exciting a baby 
smile. 








“Quite ready,” she replied, ‘ but, Abel, 




















































The face, in addition to this gipsy hue, hada || 
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what brings you from Hereford so soon? I 
did not expect you till next week.” 

“ Well, on one account I came back for 
more baskets. I have made a good market of 
them this time, especially at Hereford.” 

“‘ And what was the other reason, Abel?” 

“‘Why,the truth is I met Dan,andhe toldme 
he was coming back to the camp for the fair.” 

“Ts he not afraid?” said Zillah. 

“ Well, I suppose not, love; but when you 
see him, Zillah, do not say anything to make 
him think you suspect him ; he appears quite 
changed and steady.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” was Zillah’s reply, 
yet, strange to say, Abel’s description of the 
change in his cousin startled her. 

“Dan has some scheme in his head,” she 
thought. “TI shall watch him closely ; till he 
gives up those things he found in the dying 
woman’s bag, he’s not to be trusted.” 

While Zillah and her husband were thus 
trying to increase the means of their simple 
living honestly, various members of the gipsy 
camp found full occupation in the town of 
Hereford. 

Consequently the gipsy encampment was to 
a great measure deserted during the day, old 
Rebecca and one or two of the women remain- 
ing to look after the little ones, and to prepare 
the meals for the wanderers on their return. 

One morning soon after the hop-picking 
commenced old Rebecca was seated in her 
tent, instructing a very young woman how to 
prepare the savoury mess to be cooked for 
that evening’s meal. 

Children unable to walk were crawling in 
and out of the tent, and scrambling for pieces 


| of sopped bread which the old woman threw to 


them to keep them quiet. It had the contrary 
effect, however, for at last Rebecca ex- 
claimed— 

** Turn them all out, Ruth, I can’t have them 
here, and tell Hannah to lookafter them; take 
the meat with you,” she added, “ and put it in 
a cool, safe place, till you want to cook it by 
and by.” 

“She'll make a mess of it, no doubt,” 
groaned the old gipsy. “ Ah, I’m getting old, 
I can’t do it myself as I usedto do.” And 
as the mother of the tribe sunk on the 
ground and seated herself on a rug in her 
favourite corner, it might have been seen how 
greatly the two years had aged and wrinkled 
the withered face. 

And yet, as the head sunk on the breast 
and the muttered words became less distinct, 
a close observer would have detected remnants 
of that picturesque beauty for which the gipsy 
race are so remarkable. 





Old Rebecca’s corner was directly opposite 
the entrance to the tent, and for a while she 
sat in dreamy silence watching the movement 
of the children on the common, till at last her 
head drooped lower and she fell into a doze. 
The watchful caution of her race had, how- 
ever, not forsaken the old gipsy even in 
her sleep. A stealthy step from the back of 
the tent partially aroused her, and as a shadow 
darkened the entrance she suddenly opened 
her eyes to recognise with dismay her grand- 
son Dan. 

She uttered a slight cry and attempted to 
rise, but he approached and prevented her 
from moving, saying in a hurried whisper,— 

“No, mother, sit still; I have somewhat 
to tell thee secretly ; I will drop the cover- 
ing over the entrance, and they will suppose 
you sleep.” 

Old Rebecca submitted, but the aged 
hands shook and the pallid lips quivered 
with apprehension. To the mother of the 
tribe not even death could appear so dread- 
ful as the discovery by the roof people of an 
offence against their laws committed by a 
gipsy, which would involve as his punish- 
ment the horrors of a prison. In her early 
days Rebecca had been taught to look upon 
the roof people as the sworn enemies of her 
race, whom they might plunder with impu- 
nity when the chance came in their way. 
The only quality considered necessary there- 
fore to insure safety after such acts was pru- 
dence, as they called it, but its correct name 
should have been cunning and deceit. 

Even in those days there existed among 
the gipsy tribe men and women of high prin- 
ciple, and feelings of honour and rectitude, 
in which many, even of our own proud race, are 
often deficient. The Christianity introduced 
into the camp by her brother, the father of 
Reuben and Zillah, often roused the con- 
science of Rebecca, and, to a certain degree, 
influenced her conduct. 

The consequence, however, of the in- 
dulgence which she had shown to Dan from 
his childhood made him now a terror and a 
curse to her old age, from her constant fear 
that he would do something in his daring 
recklessness which might end in a prison. 

“What do ye want here?” she moaned, 
“what have ye been about, Dan? Abel will 
never spare ye, lad, if he finds out about 
those letters, and ye’ll end your days in a 
prison.” 

“‘ Nonsense, mother! I’ve seen Abel; I’ve 
tried a new dodge, I’ve made him believe 
that I have turned religious.” 

The old woman fixed her keen eyes upon 
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the gipsy. Dan did not flinch from the in- 
quiring glance which seemed to read his very 
thoughts. At last she said,— 

“T know how much to believe of that, 
Dan, and I know also that there’s some other 
plot ye are up to; but it won’t succeed, lad, 
it won’t succeed.” 

Dan rose, and lifting a corner of the cover- 
ing at the entrance, peered cautiously out. 
The women were at a distance hanging their 
linen on the hedges which bordered Hereford 
common, and the children were rolling on 
the turf near them. 

He let it drop carefully, then returning, 
he threw himself on the ground near old 
Rebecca, and said,— 

“ Mother, I shall succeed, because I want 
to do a right thing. Now Zillah has a child 
of her own she can spare the other that 
belongs to the roof people.” 

* Not she, lad, unless she feels sure it is 
going to its own relations, or to that Dr. 
Graham. You're not such a fool, I suppose, as 
to venture near him,and to find out the people 
those letters were written to, when you know 
you stole them! Dan, you must be mad to 
think of it.” 

“ Well, mother, I’m not afraid ; I can take 
that child to her own relations, where she’ll 
be taken care of as she ought, without going 
near Dr. Graham or the others.” 

“How do you know who the others are?” 
she asked ; ‘‘you gave me those letters, and 
I—destroyed them.” 

Conscience made the old woman hesitate 
ere she uttered the shameless lie. Dan saw 
it without remark, he knew well that not a 
fraction of the contents of the dying woman’s 
bag which he placed in her hands had been 
destroyed. It suited him to ignore this know- 
ledge, and he replied as if he quite believed 
what she said, 

“Mother, thanks to Reuben, I learnt to 
write. I copied every address before I gave 
you those papers—not in English, but in 
Romany; and they are here safe.” He 
placed his hand on a pocket in his rough 
coat as he spoke. 

Rebecca was silent. Here was a power 
placed in the hands of a gipsy by education, 
which gave him an advantage over her ignor- 
ance. Presently Dan spoke again. 

“ Mother, I shall want your help in this 
business about the child.” 

My help! what can I do, lad? why, 
Zillah would face a lion who dared to ap- 
proach that child.” 

“I know, mother; so you ‘must do it 
cautiously. Does the little Adah like you?” 


“ Well, yes, I think so: I will say that for 
Zillah, she has taught the child to love her 
old granny.” 

“ All right, then you must entice her into 
your tent Some evening, and pretend to put 
her to bed yourself.” 

Old Rebecca shook her head. “ Useless, 
my son. Zillah has the eyes of a hawk. I 
could never deceive her.” 

“Well, mother, I’ll leave it to you, you 
must manage it somehow, for if I don’t get 
the child away I'll go to Dr. Graham and tell 
him all about the letters, and set him on your 
track. Hush! I hear voices, I must not be 
seen here yet.” 

He lifted the covering, threw it on the 
pole, and disappeared behind the tent as 
stealthily as a cat. 

Nearly a month elapsed, and poor old 
Rebecca, whose nerves had been greatly 
shaken by Dan’s visit and its purport, began 
to breathe freely again. She had contrived, 
however, by coaxing ways and presents of 
sweets, to attract little Adah to her side when 
in the camp. Zillah, however, invariably 
took her with her to the hop-fields ; so, except- 
ing in the evening after her return, the old 
woman found no opportunity for carrying out 
her purpose. 

The utmost caution and cunning were also 
necessary to divest these efforts of an appear- 
ance of motive in the keen eyes of Zillah. 
Rebecca was therefore greatly relieved when 
a month passed away and Dan did not 
come. 

She was seated on the turf outside her 
tent one evening about a month after Dan’s 
appearance at Hereford, as described at 
the commencement of this chapter, for the 
autumn day had been unusually close. Voices 
approaching caused her to look up, and to 
her dread and utter amazement she saw 
Abel, Zillah, and the children walking to- 
wards the tent accompanied by Dan, who 
carried Adah in his arms. 

In spite of her efforts the old woman could 
not control a glance of terror at the sight of 
Dan. He quickly returned it with a look of 
caution, which she well understood and at 
once acted upon. ; 

“Why, Dan, my son, what brings thee 
here?” she asked. 

“Why, mother, I wanted a change, and 
I’m glad to get back to the old camp and 
see old friends. They're all strangers where 
I have been. So I came to Hereford fair 
to-day, and there I met Abel with his 
baskets, and to-morrow I’m going hop-picking : 





you see how steady I am getting, mother.” 
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“I’m glad of it, Dan; it’s time you were 
steady, at your age.” 

By this time Reuben and others came 
round the wanderer and welcomed him back 
to the tribe of his birth, with the true attach- 
ment which these loving people feel for those 
of their own race, more especially when con- 
nected by family relationship. 

Next day Dan accompanied Abel to the 
town, and for a few weeks he completely 
disarmed his cousin of all suspicions by his 
steady attention to hop-picking, and quiet 
and peaceable behaviour. 

Even Reuben, whose keen penetration had 
never been deceived in his opinion of Dan’s 
character in the past, was at length forced to 
acknowledge an evident change for the better 
in Abel’s cousin, and Zillah, therefore, con- 
cealed her own opinion. 

In spite of a change which she could not but 
perceive in the gipsy Dan, in spite of the fact 
that he treated her with unusual kindness, 
and that the dissatisfied scowl had dis- 
appeared from his face, she could not believe 
in him. 

And so the days passed on. Dan had made 
friends with the child of the roof people, but 
Zillah never for a moment let her wander 
out of sight. Even in the hop-garden she 
employed a little gipsy girl of nine years old, 
named Cora, the daughter of a widowed 
gipsy woman to whom Zillah had been very 
kind, to watch the children. There existed 
in the foster-mother of little Adah an in- 
stinctive fear that the child would by some 
unaccountable means be taken from her, and 
she constantly, as she thought, guarded 
against such a calamity. 

Neither heat nor rain, storm nor sunshine, 
could induce Zillah to leave the child in the 
camp now Dan had returned. 

The last day of hop-picking had arrived ; 
gradually Zillah’s employment had approached 
nearer to the camp as her quickness as a hop- 
picker became more known. The hop-gardens 
near Hereford common were more luxuriant 
in growth, and needed more efficient hands, 
therefore Zillah, being one of those efficient 
hands, was removed from the grounds in 
which we first saw her and the sleeping 
children, to a hop-garden not far from Here- 
ford common. 

On the evening of this last day Zillah was 
gathering up the various articles which had 
contained her own and little Adah’s mid- 
day meal, in preparation to leave. Without 
looking round she raised her voice and ex- 
claimed,— 

“ Cora, are the children awake?” 


“ Baby is,” she replied, “I'm carrying him 
about ; Adah’s asleep ;” and the girl walked 
slowly towards Zillah as she spoke. 

“Give me the infant, Cora, and go and 
wake Adah,” said Zillah, taking the child 
from the little girl’s arms and kissing his soft 
baby cheek. For once nature asserted itself ; 
the love for her own infant eclipsed all other. 
A moment, scarcely time for that loving kiss, 
and then through the air rung the words that 
haunted her for years, 

“ Adah’s gone ! Zillah, Zillah, come, quick, 

I can’t find her!” 
_ Aviolent reaction followed. Almost throw- 
ing her boy into the girl’s arms, Zillah rushed 
to the spot, to find that the words she had 
heard were true. 

There lay the worn-out, many-coloured rug, 
near it the little one’s hat, but nothing more. 

Wild with excitement Zillah flew to the 
entrance of the hop-garden, meeting on her 
way her husband, who at sight of her pale 
face and dilated eyes exclaimed, “ Zillah, 
Zillah, what is it? what ails thee, love ?” 

She threw herself into his arms, gaspin 
out,— : 

“Adah is gone, the pretty darling! Oh, 
Abel, this is Dan’s work !” 

“No, no; hush, love! it cannot be, Dan 
has been with me all day ; and see, here he 
comes; if the little one has gone, he has had 
nothing to do with it.” 

Zillah raised herself from her husband’s 
arms as Dan drew near, and looking earnestly 
at him, she said,— 

“Dan, where is Adah?” 

*‘Adah,” he replied, unflinchingly, “I have 
not seen the child ; why do you ask me ?” 
“She is lost! Ah, if Dan has not seen 
her!” exclaimed Zillah, more than half con- 
vinced of his innocence by his manner, “ oh! 
where can she be? let us search for her, 
Abel.” 





“T will help you in your search,” cried 
Dan, as he followed Zillah’s rapid footsteps. 
Presently they came upon Cora, crying 
bitterly under the sharp questioning of Abel, 
who had taken the infant from her. 

“TI only took up the baby and left the 
place a minute,” she. said, “before Zillah 
spoke tome. Adah was there then.” 

“Go and look for her now, girl,” he said, 
“crying is of no use;” and as the girl dried her 
eyes and turned to obey, Abel, as if he 
dreaded a similar fate for his own infant, 
folded it closely in his arms and followed m 
the wake of his wife and Dan. 

The hop-pickers who still remained in the 








grounds became quickly aware of Zillah’s loss, "| 
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and with eager readiness they joined in the 
search, but all to no purpose. From every 
point rose the cry of Zillah as she threaded 
her way between the prostrate hop-poles, 
** Adah, Adah, where are you, darling?” but 
silence mocked her despairing words. 

At length, worn out and exhausted. she 
allowed Abel to lead her to the gipsy camp. 
Placing the infant in her arms, and leaving 
her there with the women, he and several of 
the men, accompanied by Dan, went in search 
of the lost child. 

The news had reached the camp before 
Zillah arrived, and, to her astonishment, old 
Rebecca came out from her tent with eager 
inquiry and sympathy. 

“Come in, child,” she said, “and rest 
awhile, you look fagged to death ; I’m sorry 
for ye, I am indeed, but don’t give up, leave 
the men to search, if the little one is to be 
found, they’ll find her.” 

Zillah sunk on the ground, glad of rest for 
her weary limbs, but not even the old woman’s 
kind, hopeful words could bring rest to her 
heart. More than that, her suspicions that in 
some unaccountable manner Dan was the 
mover in the loss of the child, could not be 
suppressed by the fact that he was on the 
spot when she discovered her loss, and was 
now helping in the search for her. 

Old Rebecca seemed to guess what was 
passing in Zillah’s mind, for while equally at 
fault in accounting for Dan's conduct, she 
had stronger reasons for suspecting him than 
Zillah had an idea of. 

When a young urchin belonging to the 
tribe had rushed in with the news that Adah 
was lost, the old woman’s firmness gave way, 
she had hobbled from her tent with unusual 
energy, exclaiming, “ Dan, Dan, where is 
Dan?” Ina moment she became conscious 
of a look of surprise on the faces of the young 
women, and heard the reply of the lad that 
brought the message, 

“ Dan’s with Abel, granny, I saw him, he’s 
looking for Adah.” 

Then she controlled herself sufficiently to 
remain resting on her stick, with trembling 
limbs and a pallid face. 

“T had almost betrayed him,” she mut- 
tered to herself. “If some of our elder 
people had been here—Abel, or even Reuben 
—nothing could have saved the boy; and if 
he has stolen the child, and taken it to its 
relatives, he’ll be found out and get the tribe 
into trouble.” 

Old Rebecca had scarcely recovered herself 
when she entered the tent with Zillah, who, 
partly from fatigue and excitement, united to 


the thoughts which oppressed her, did not | 
utter a word. Rebecca was the first to | 
speak. | 

“ All this comes from Abel’s folly in find- 
ing a woman in the road and bringing her to | 
die in our tents.” 

“It’s his religion, mother ; it teaches him 
to help those who are in need.” 

“Yes, but not those puny rvof people, who 
treat us as if we were the scum of the earth; | 
and then, not satisfied with having the dead 
woman in our tents, you must keep the brat, 
and when she’s lost, make all this hubbub 
about it!” 

“ Mother,” said Zillah—and, in spite of her 
sorrow and fatigue, her eyes flashed fire 
as she spoke,—“ if Dan had’acted honestly, 
instead of stealing those papers, the relatives 
of the child’s mother would have been found, 
—you know that well.” ; 

Rebecca’s face too plainly denoted fear, 
for even now Zillah could betray Dan if she 
chose. She contrived, however, to say, with 
an effort to speak calmly, not unmixed with 
a sneer,— 

“If the child had been claimed by her 
own people, you would have lost it, Zillah.” 

“Better then than now, when I have 
learnt to love it as if it were my own. Oh, 
mother, I could wish little Adah dead, rather 
than lose her in this way. Ah me! if I begin 
to fear she is with those who will be unkind 
to her I shall go mad. Mother, you caused the | 
same trouble once when you stole Abel’s 
father from the roof people.” 

“He belonged to us more than to them, 
and we treated him kindly.” 

“Yes, so you might, but his friends didn’t 
know it. They must have suffered more than 
I do. Oh, mother, gipsies steal children 
sometimes from the roof people; I just hope 
none of our tribe will try it while I am with 
them.” 

A tumult of voices outside announced the 
return of the men. Zillah roused herself, 
laid her infant to sleep within her tent, and 
went out to join her husband. 

Dan met her. She would have passed 
him with the words, “ Don’t stop me, Dan; 

I want to ask Abel if there is any news of the 
child.” 

But he laid his hand on her arm and ex- 
claimed entreatingly, “ Do listen, dear Zillah. 

I want you to believe me when I say I’ve 
had nothing to do with the loss of Adah,—I | 
have not indeed. There’s no news of her, 
Abel knows that. Do try to believe me.” 

“ T will try,” she said, ‘‘ but let me go now, 
I want to hear all about it from Abel.” 
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She escaped from him, and Dan proceeded 
to Rebecca’s tent. 

The old woman looked up as he entered, 
and with her keen dark eyes scanned his face 
earnestly. He bore the inspection unmoved. 

“You think I have taken away this child 
from Zillah?” he said at length. 

“Of course; after what you said to me a 
month ago, what else can I suppose? If you 
have been fool enough to offend Zillah, and 
make her tell her husband about those letters, 
you must take the consequences.” 

“T might have been fool enough, but as it 
happens I have not; and don’t you fear, 
mother, Zillah ran away with the child—you 
know she did,—and she would be afraid to 
peach on me. There’s a secret now about 
Dr. Graham, I’m quite sure, and that’s why 
she hasn’t told Abel about the letters; she 
knows it would come out if she did.” 

“ Ah, well, between your tricks and Abel’s 
religion, you'll get the tribe into trouble some 
day. And now don’t stop talking here, to 
make Reuben and Abel suspect that I’m 
mixed up with you in this business.” 

“You suspect me still, mother. I’m sure 
not one of the tribe can be more steady than 
I’ve been since I came back. Reuben and 
Abel believe in me more than you do.” 

“ Ah, lad, they don’t know thee so well as 
Ido. I’ve never had any faith in your pre- 
tended religion—going to church and all that, 
—not I. But get you gone, and if the child 
isn’t found very quickly, I’ll advise thee to 
leave the camp.” 

The autumn evening was closing in as Dan 
left Rebecca’s tent, so he passed unperceived 
in the twilight, soliloquizing, as he slunk 
along under the hedge, in words which if 
uttered aloud would have convinced the 
hearer of his guilt,— 

“ Just what I wanted. Old Rebecca 
knows all about it, and when I’m missing 
she'll tell them I couldn’t stay here to be sus- 
pected. I didn’t steal the child, but I know 
where she is going, and it’s all right. She’ll 
be taught well, and taken care of much better 
than she would among our people. I’ve 
done one thing,—I’ve paid out Zillah for 
scorning my love for that son of the puny 
roof people. She'll be better off without the 
brat. And by and by, when old Rebecca’s 
dead, I'll make some money out of this by 
telling Dr. Graham where to find the child, 
and the grand people her mother belonged 
to.” 

Thus chuckling to himself, Dan leaped the 
hedge, ran hastily across a field to the public 
road, up which he passed, and presently over 





took a caravan of strolling players with whom 
he had made acquaintance at Hereford fair. 
Dan hailed the driver, and thecaravan stopped 
and waited till he came up with it. 


CHAPTER XV.—WOODLANDS. 


Tue Earl of Felmore, whose daughter, Lady 
Eva M‘Dermot, married Leyton Auberry, died 
when Esther Auberry was.scarcely three years 
old, leaving no son to succeed him. The 
title, therefore, devolved upon his brother, 
who already owned Woodlands in right of 
his wife. 

When the old earl’s death occurred, his 
brother was a widower, with a family consist- 
ing of one son, about a year old, and two 
daughters. It was at Woodlands, during her 
great-uncle’s life, that Esther first made the 
acquaintance of Roger Graham. 

Mr. Auberry’s rejection of the young sur- 
geon as a husband for his daughter threw 
around that short acquaintance so many pain- 
ful associations, that Roger Graham never 
again accepted an invitation to Woodlands. 

Indeed, as we know, he had rushed into 
marriage with an amiable and accomplished 
girl whom he had met in London, in the 
hope of banishing the memory of that ambi- 
tious love-dream,—and the hope was realized. 
For one short year he enjoyed as much of 
happiness as earth can afford in the loving 
society of his young wife, and then the end 
came; mother and child were laid in the 
same grave. 

About five years before the stranger’s death 
in the gipsies’ tent, the uncle of Lady Eva 
Auberry also died. At this time Lord Fel- 
more’s two daughters were married, and his 
son, a youth of nineteen, still at Oxford. The 
establishment at Woodlands was therefore 
broken up, and the young earl, after finishing 
his terms at the university, was advised by his 
guardians to travel with a tutor for a few 
years. 

This advice was acted upon, and_ for nearly 
seven years from the death of Esther Auberry’s 
great-uncle, the late earl, and long before 
Roger Graham’s interest in the gipsies had 
led him to trust them once too often, the 
house at the Woodlands was deserted by all 
who had once known the family of the sur- 
geon, whose visits were always welcome to 
the old earl. 

To the stately housekeeper, however, who, 
with a few servants, remained in charge, 
many a windfall was sufficient recompence 
for what she considered a banishment from 
society. Strangers arriving in the neigh- 
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bourhood quickly ascertained that on certain 
days they could be shown over the beautiful 
house and park, which could be so plainly 
distinguished from the outside of a stage- 
coach. Many a visitor to Burnsley, who had 
time to spare, would take up his abode at 
“The White Hart” for two or three days, 
and often question the communicative land- 
lady as to the noble family whose ancestors 
had occupied the estate. 

“The house isn’t so much like a castle as 
it used to be,” she would say, after tracing a 
long line of ancestors from the Conquest till 
it was united with the M‘Dermots on the mar- 
riage of Lord Felmore. ‘My sister, Mrs. 
Holden, has been housekeeper at the Wood- 
lands for many years, and she’s heard it over 
and over again how the kings and queens of 
England used to come and stay there with 
my Lord and Lady Everslie hundreds of 
years ago.” 

“‘Was that the family name?” the stranger 
would ask. 

“No, sir; the young ladies and gentlemen 
were called Everslie. It was Lady Flora 
Everslie that married Lord Felmore, and she 
was a countess in her own right. It was 
considered a good match for the Honourable 
Geoffrey M‘Dermot, for the M‘Dermots are 
not rich. They’vea pretty estate in Ireland, 
I’ve heard, but it’s not worth much. You know, 
sir, one of the daughters, Lady Eva, married 
a Manchester man named Auberry, one of 
those cotton lords that’s so rich. But la! 
it let her down, sir, for the M‘Dermots can 
reckon back to some king of Ireland, I 
forget his name; and the English earl that 
conquered him married his daughter on the 
battle-field, and her name, I know, was the 
Lady Eva M‘Dermot. I dare say there 
wasn’t much fighting if the earl wanted to 
marry the young lady. I can’t remember the 
king of Ireland’s name, nor the English earl’s ; 
it was something about ‘strong,’ I know. 
But la, sir! if you’re going to see Woodlands, 
my sister will tell you all about it.” 

And then the landlady would remember 
that her guest’s dinner was required early if 
he intended to visit Woodlands, and with a 
hasty apology make her exit. 

The house, or rather castle, which be- 
longed to the descendants of families, one of 
whom could claim relationship to Eva, the 
wife of Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and 
the other to ancestors who had entertained 
kings and queens, presented features of 
great interest to travellers, more especially 
perhaps to the antiquarian who revels 


traverses spacious halls, noble staircases, and 
lofty picture galleries, he peoples every spot 
with images of his own creation. He pictures 
the beauty of past ages treading lightly over 
those polished floors, or the firm step of the 
manly foot, with its clanking spurs telling of 
daring and courage and chivalrous enter- 
prise even while softened and restrained in 
beauty’s gentle presence. 

With a rapid turn of thought he shifts 
the scene to more modern times, when the 
gentlemen wore long loose coats, and vests 
of~bright colours, with lace ruffles at the 
wrists, gold or silver buckles at the knees 
and on the shoes, powdered hair and pig- 
tails; when the ladies indulged in long 
waists, extensive hoops, and powdered hair, 
raised to an enormous height. Even while 
he traces these changes in the works of Sir 
Peter Lely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Vandyke 
and Gainsborough, he passes over the per- 
fection of the artist to realize the beauty of 
some fair ancestor of the family who won all 
hearts, or to smile at the soft effeminacy 
depicted in the face of a youthful imitator 
of Beau Brummel, a fop of the olden 
times. 

But apart from these reminiscences of 
past ages there still existed enough of archi- 
tectural and picturesque beauty in the 
ancient pile, though here and _ there 
modernized by the addition of lofty rooms 
and broad bay windows. These additions, 
however, were all at the back. The white 
front with its oriel windows, its turreted 
roof, and its noble proportions, flanked at 
each end by circular towers, was preserved 
intact. 

A broad terrace, with a marble balustrade, 
formed a level in front of the entrance door 
and the lower range of windows which 
opened upon it: A flight of stone steps led 
up from the carriage drive to the terrace, from 
which could be seen not only a vast extent of 
undulating park land, dotted by noble trees, 
under which the deer browsed in safety, but 
the country beyond to a great distance. 

The forest at the back, which gave the 
name to the estate, bordered Lord Felmore’s 
preserves, which, well stocked with game, 
extended to the very borders of Burnsley 
common. A visitor approaching the house 
through the park by a gradual ascent would 
at a turn in the drive suddenly emerge from 
the shade of lofty trees upon extensive 
lawns. The higher lawn, being sunk to the 
level of the ground below it, was separated 
from the carriage road by a marble balus- 
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lower lawn, also reached by a few less pre- 
tending means of descent, was equally 
extensive, and lost itself in an easy slope 
under the trees of the park. 

Both lawns were interspersed with numer- 
ous flower beds artistically arranged. 
tains of quaint structure scattered their 
rainbow-coloured drops in the sunlight, 
flowers filled stone vases on terrace and 
balustrade in every available spot, in spring 
fragrant, and in summer gorgeous in colour- 
ing. 

Although from the distance the house at 
Woodlands appeared embosomed in trees, 


yet on a nearer approach it was discovered | 


that many acres had been cleared of timber 
to form lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, 
orchards and conservatories. Truly, the 
owners of this lovely spot had spared no 
expense to make it habitable and luxurious. 

During the spring and summer of the 
year of which we write the Woodlands had 
been besieged by an army of workmen— 


plumbers, painters, and decorators, under | 


the eye of a skilful architect, however, whose 
own taste would have led him to preserve or 
restore every antique adornment or peculi- 
arity of the noble building, had not the 


young lord most strenuously enforced his | 
‘she divested herself of her walking attire, “ it 


with | 


wishes that he should do so. 

Woodlands required renovating 
caution, after remaining uninhabited for 
seven years, and the rumours that the young 
Lord Fenmore was coming home from 
Ireland with his young wife very soon re- 
ceived confirmation. 

Among others who heard these rumours 
was our friend Mrs. Price, Dr. Graham’s 
housekeeper, and one evening while her 
master was dining at the rectory she made 
some errand into the town an excuse to 
enable her to call on her friend the landlady 
at the “ White Hart.” 


If anybody could be supposed to know| 


about the movements of “my lord,” it 
would of course be the sister of his lord- 
ship’s housekeeper. 

The appearance of Mrs. Price was welcomed 
by this lady with great eagerness, for Mrs. 


Thorne dearly loved a gossip, especially now | 


when she had such an exciting subject to 
gossip on. 

“Mrs. Price, how are you? Come in, I’m so 
glad to see you; you’re just in time, for I’m 


going to have a cup of tea ;” and Mrs. Price, | 


Foun- | 


olden times from those of the hideous houses 
in our great cities at the present time, which 
| profess to offer “refreshment to travellers!” 
Squalor, wretchedness, poverty, and vice too 
often surround these tempting houses called 
|“ gin palaces,” for which the owners are in a 
| great measure responsible. 

| No such horrors met the eye of Mrs. 
Price as she entered the neatly furnished 
‘parlour on this bright September morning. 
|The lattice window stood open, and the 
monthly roses as they peeped in could not 
boast of a fragrance more lovely than the 
jasmine which surrounded them. 

Mrs. Price walked to the window ; she had 
often seen the large and luxuriant garden 
belonging to the “White Hart,” in spring and 
summer, but now in the leafy fulness of 
autumn, with the scent of ripening apples 
mingling with the fragrance of herbs and 
autumn flowers, it possessed equal attractions. 

She turned from the window at the words 
of her friend,— 


“Come, Mrs. Price, take off your bonnet | 


and shawl, and sit down to the table ; I’ve 
made the tea, and if you like the window, 
we'll push the table near it and enjoy our- 


| selves.” 


“Do, Mrs. Thorne,” replied her visitor as 


will be like taking tea in the arbour with all 
that green about us, and it’s like a summer’s 
day,” 

“Yes, so it often is in September ; it’s a 
beautiful month,” replied the landlady as she 
seated herself to pour out the tea, 

“‘ Where’s the master?” asked Mrs. Price, 


_as she noticed only two cups and saucers on 


the tray. 

“Oh, he’s so busy,” she replied with a 
smile, “ getting our best horses ready for an 
order he had this afternoon.” 

“ Who from?” was the eager question. 

“Well, I suppose it'll soon be known 
in the town when the horses start off with 
the two postillions by and by, so I may as 
well tell you. A man came on horseback 
about an hour ago post haste from Longford— 


that’s about ninety miles from Holyhead,—to 


say that we were to send four horses there 
this evening to bring Lord and Lady 
Felmore from Longford to the Woodlands 
to-morrow. They’ve been staying at their 
place in Ireland.” 

“Oh, that is good news; it always seems 


nothing loth, followed her hostess into the! such a pity for the gentry to shut up their 


inn parlour. 


| beautiful houses and go away. I’m glad he’s 


How different were the rooms and sur-| come back ; who’s he married ?” 


roundings of this wayside country inn of 





‘¢T don’t know, Mrs. Price, but I know it’s 
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very kind of his lordship to send for our horses 
to bring him right home. John says it’s a 
feather in his cap, and he’s grooming his 
four greys,—you know them he keeps for 
weddings, and he’s going to send them by 
two careful men not to tire them, so that 
they may be fresh to-morrow, and come 
along through the town at a slapping pace.” 

‘‘ They ll pass our house, won’t they ?” 

“Oh, yes, because there’s a lane that leads 
to the Woodlands just opposite the church, 
and it’s the nearest way, only two miles from 
Burnsley. It’s very kind of his lordship to 
come through Burnsley and _ hire our horses ; 
he might easily have posted the other way 
from Chester, it’s four miles nearer.” 

“Tt’s just like him,” said Mrs. Price; 
“when he was the young Lord Everslie he 
was as kind and free with everybody, he used 
to come and talk to Master Roger, and beg 
him to come to the Woodlands as he used to 
do before he was married, but he never did 

0.” 
And then the conversation turned to the 
story of Mrs. Graham’s and her baby’s deaths, 
and how “ Master Roger took on,” leading 
by a natural sequence to the adventure with 
the gipsies, and the conduct of Zillah in 
running away with the dead woman’s child. 

Two years and more had elapsed since 
then, but the events were not forgotten by 
these two women, the inquest at the 
“White Hart” beingsufficient to impress the 
circumstances on the memory of the land- 
lady, and Dr. Graham’s conduct at the time 
was not less calculated to make his house- 
keeper remember it. 

The reader can imagine how earnestly all 
these matters were discussed over that tea- 
table, and how unsparing was the condemna- 
tion of the gipsy race in general, and the 
handsome young gipsy woman in particular. 

They were disturbed by the sound of 
horses’ feet, and ran to the front entrance to 
see the four greys looking sleek and fresh 
after being so carefully groomed, while the 
harness they carried shone with the energetic 
efforts it had received in polishing. 

“Sims has got the white bridles and the 
white rosettes for their heads safely stowed 
away,” said the landlord ; “ my lord and my 
lady shall cut a dash to-morrow, although 
they ain’t got their own horses.” 

“ How is that?” asked Mrs. Price. 

“Oh, they won’t use them yet,” said 
Mrs. Thorn ; ‘“‘ my sister says the young lord 
has bought a lot of new ones, and they came 
down to Woodlands last week; beauties 


out to exercise.” 

John Thorne now expressing his wish for a 
cup of tea, the three adjourned to the 
parlour, and continued to discuss the merits 
of their neighbours. Good-naturedly, it must 
be owned, but the most interesting topic was 
contained in the wondering surmises as to 
the lady Lord Felmore had married. At last 
it was agreed that they had better wait till 
the arrival of the bridal pair, as no doubt 
Mrs. Holder, the housekeeper, would very 
quickly discover the secret, and make her 
sister acquainted with it, 

“Master Roger is as likely to know all 
about it as Mrs. Holder,” said Mrs. Price to 
herself, “and perhaps more likely ; besides, 
what does it matter? she’s Lady Felmore 
now, and that’s all we need know. ’ 

And yet next day, when it became known 
in the town that the bride and bridegroom 


their way to Woodlands, no one could be 
more anxious for a glimpse of the bride than 
Mrs. Price. She could not resist saying to 
her master as he left the house after 
luncheon,— 

“I suppose, Master Roger, you’re going 
somewhere in the town where you'll be able 
to see the carriage pass with the young Lord 
Felmore and his bride?” 

Dr. Graham smiled sadly ; there was still a 
painful memory attached to the name of the 
Woodlands and to the family of Lord Felmore, 
and yet he had really loved the brave, hand- 
some boy, who was sixteen at the time of 
his acquaintance with Esther Auberry, and 
who now as the owner of the Woodlands was 
returning home with his bride, and he 
replied,— 

“T’ve seen many brides in my day, Mrs. 
Price, but I think I must try to get a peep 
at the young lord’s chosen wife; so I 
promise to be in the way at three o’clock.” 
“Bless his kind heart,” said the house- 
keeper as her master walked away, “ there 
ain’t many like Master Roger.” 

Mrs. Price had no wish to prevent Phoebe 
from placing herself at the side entrance to 
have, as she called it, a good look at the 
new Lady Felmore. So taking up her knitting, 


window, and listened eagerly for the sound 


in. 
“Oh, Mrs. Price, you never saw such a 
sight! there’s everybody out, such a crowd 
in the town! Davis has just come in to tell 





they are too; the groom brought two of 


me, and he says all the shops are shut, and 


would pass through at about three o’clock on | 


of wheels. Presently Phoebe came rushing | 








’em here a few days ago when he had them | 





she seated herself at the open parlour | 
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they’re going to cheer, and I can’t tell what ; 
may I go into the town ?” 

Mrs. Price’s first impulse was to say,— 

“No, stay where you are;” but she 
checked it, and said, “ There, go along, girl, 
if you want to; only don’t get into any bad 
company.” 

Glad of permission under any restrictions, 
Phoebe rushed from the parlour, and joined 
by one or two friends, made all speed to the 
town. 

Meanwhile a carriage with four greys was 
coming along,—not, as the landlord had pre- 
dicted, in slapping style, but gently up a 
gradual ascent to the table-land on which 
Burnsley stood. On reaching a level which 
continued for several miles before arriving at 
that town, the horses, who knew they were 
nearing home, had to be held in by a tight 
rein, that they might be fresh for a dash 
through it according to their master’s orders. 

“We are going rather slowly, are we 
not, Eslie?” asked the bride, addressing her 
husband by the pet title which had been 
shortened from Everslie, his baptismal 
name. 

Now in spite of the indifference evinced 
by Mrs. Price and her friend respecting the 
lady whom the young lord had chosen as his 
wife, there is some mystery connected with 
her. The reader has not heard of her or her 
family in these pages, yet, in fact, she is a 
stranger now, to be one no longer after she 
reaches Woodlands, and to become one of 
our principal characters. 

In reply to his wife’s remark Lord Felmore 
merely replied,— 

“ The postillions are breathing their horses, 
love, after that long tedious hill; it is level 
ground all the way to Burnsley, and I expect 
they will go over it in style when we approach 
the town.” 

“ But, Eslie, you promised to stop for a 
few minutes at the ‘ White Hart’ to give the 
horses water.” 

“And to exhibit my darling wife to my 
tenants, eh, Lina?” he replied, laughing ; 
“the whole town will be out to welcome us.” 

Lina shrunk back in the carriage with a 
blushing face as her husband spoke, ex- 
claiming,— 

“ Oh, Eslie, I did not mean that.” 

“No, dearest, I was only joking ; vanity 
and love of admiration are not amongst 
my Lina’s failings.” 

“You admit that I have failings, then?” 
she said, with a smile that proved at all 
events how sweet was her husband’s ap- 


“We are none of us perfect, Lina,” he 
replied, “ although, as love is said to be blind, 
I suppose I ought to consider you perfec- 
tion. But we are approaching Burnsley, I 
must give the postillions orders to stop at 
the ‘White Hart’ before they quicken the 
pace of the horses.” 

Dr. Graham on this afternoon, so long to 
be remembered, had been visiting a patient, 
and emerged from a lane at a corner of the 
market-place just as an open carriage and 
four greys drew up attheinn. The spectacle 
that presented itself was one not likely to be 
forgotten, especially by the juvenile inhabit- 
ants of Burnsley. 

The mayor and other influential men in 
the town advanced bareheaded to the car- 
riage, to welcome the arrival of their landlord 
in the warmest terms, while waving hats and 
handkerchiefs, hearty cheers, and the words 
“Welcome home,” testified to the universal 
approbation. 

The landlady of the “ White Hart,” in her 
best silk gown and lace cap, stood curtseying 
at the inn door, while John Thorne, more 
highly favoured, was listening with pride to 
the young earl’s approval of the horses. 

Mrs. Thorne, however, was not to be over- 
looked, for when Dr. Graham approached 
the carriage, she was standing near it answer- 
ing the kind words of Lady Felmore with 
respectful gratification. 

The seven years’ absence of the young 
earl had made but a slight change in the face 
of Dr. Graham, and in spite of the fact that 
the stripling Lord Everslie had developed into 
the manliness of twenty-six, and wore a full 
black beard and moustache, he appeared but 
slightly altered to the eyes of Dr. Graham. 
The earl recognised the doctor instantly 
as he advanced, and exclaimed with a 
smile, — 

“Welcome to Woodlands, Lord Felmore ; I 
am sure I can gladly join in the universal cry.” 
“Dr. Graham!” exclaimed the earl 
heartily, as they shook hands with equal 
warmth, “your face reminds me of olden 
times ; you won’t absent yourself now as you 
used to do, I hope.” 

The remark was a painful reminder. “I 
will not fail to pay my respects to yourself 
and Lady Felmore,” he said, with uncovered 
head ard a low bow to the sweet young face; 
“ but I visit nowhere now.” 

“ My love,” said the earl, hastily, “I ought 
to have introduced you to Dr. Graham, an 
old friend of our family; I hope you will 
use your influence to induce him to break his 
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rule of visiting nowhere.” 
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“T will endeavour to do so,” she replied,; As they turned a bend in the drive, bring- 
as she held out her hand to the man so ing into full view the house, the terrace, 
honoured by her husband. the lawns, and the fountains we have des- 

A few minutes longer of conversation, and cribed, the sight seemed to throw a spell 
then, amid the cheers and enthusiasm of the over her. 
assembled crowd, the carriage drove off till it) ‘Oh, Eslie, how lovely!” she exclaimed 
disappeared down the pleasant country lane in a hushed voice, and then she paused; for 
which led to the Woodlands. But those few at the entrance door, which stood open, and 
minutes had sufficed to enable Dr. Graham to on the steps leading to the terrace, she could 
discover that the young countess was a sweet see a numerous retinue of servants waiting to 











English girl, not a foreigner as so many welcome their lord and lady. 

feared, apparently not more than twenty “ Their lady!” she thought, whom they 
years of age, with delicate features, soft blue would treat with the deference and respect 
eyes, and golden hair which at once reminded due to her rank, and they would have said 
him of the poor wanderer in the gipsy’s tent, | unanimously to her beauty and elegance, but 
So strongly, indeed, that he determined to) this she never thought of, as Lord Felmore 
pay an early visit to the Woodlands, and try led her between them into the hall and 
to discover by indirect questions whether by | whispered,— 

any possibility a member of the family of the, “Welcome to my home, darling.” 

young countess could be missing. The lady of Woodlands, however, pos- 

The crowd, and more particularly those sessed the native good breeding which made 
near the carriage, had made in part a similar | the tall, slight figure step with dignity and 
discovery, and as they sauntered home the grace in every movement, as she passed the 
fact of Lady Felmore’s beauty and grace was formidable array of retainers at the Wood- 
eagerly discussed. lands, thanking them with her own sweet 

She had no more ardent admirer, how-| smile for their welcome. 
ever, than the landlady of the “White Hart,”} No wonder, therefore, that these subjects 
and the earl’s joke about exhibiting his|of our Queen, who are as a rule excellent 
young wife to please his tenants was fully judges of the rightful claims to respect 
realized. The timid gentleness and the re-|in those above them in position, should, 
tiring blush that beautified the fair cheek) when discussing the matter in their own 
proved also his words, that vanity and a love apartments, agree to the following decision 
of display and admiration, were not failings; made by Mrs. Holder and confirmed by the 
of Lady Felmore. butler :-— 

A far worse ordeal in her own opinion ‘Our new lady is very beautiful and 
awaited the young bride, which was, however, amiable, any one can see that, and I am 
banished from her memory from the moment quite sure that when my lord has had her 
when her eyes first rested on Woodlands in its portrait painted by some great artist he 
nest of foliage. Every succeeding view elicited needn’t be ashamed to place it amongst his 
from her childlike admiration and delight, | ancestors ; she’s as beautiful as any of the 
which continued long after the carriage had | ladies in the picture gallery.” 
entered the park. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known fo¥ Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases— Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Azue, 

CHLORODYNE aazts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epwepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE?is the oniy palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 
< ; From Logp Fraxcis ConyngHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne frum Mr. Davenport, and has 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to havs half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 

Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 
Bee Lancet, lst December, 1864, 

, : CAUTION,—BBWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
OauTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pag Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutts Brows was undoubtedly the Inventor 0. CHLORODYNE; 
hat the story of the Defendant, FargMan, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been swornto.—See Times, 10th July, 1864, 
; Sold in bottles at 1s, l¢d., 2s, 9d., 4s. GU., and Ilg, each, None is genuine witheut the words “Dr, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. LONDON. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS} 


~ HAVE BuEN AWARDED TO 


,WICK'S BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., ls., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s, size, as there ts a considerable saving. 
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TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 


In small 8vo., Cloth, Price 1s. with Illustrations. 
THE ARSENAL BOY: 
TIM’S VICTORY. 


BY MARGARET GREY. 








Ww. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


@ 1s, 1}d., by Post 15 Stamps, and (threo Boxes in one 


id,, by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 


They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
f Blotches, and purify the blood. They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by either sex, and regulate the bowels with 

nfort and safety “Especially valuable at the changes 
of tife in youth or middle age.” 


‘Tt equals im interest and pathos, Jzssica’s Frast 
Prayver.”’—After Work, 





Made only by W, F, SMITH, M.P.S., 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor o 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fuils to cure. 


Post-free for 15 stamps. 


Branch Depot; 281, Brixton Road 





‘*A truly pathetic story of a poor little working lad, 
whose father is a drunken vagabond. Tim wants to bea 
soldier, but gains his victory by patiently bearing his heavy 
cross. Mrs. Grey’s story is of a religious character ; but, 
unlike religious stories generally, the characters and inci- 
dents all belong to the probable.” —Pudblic Opinion. 


London : WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOW READY, PRICE 155., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prayers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 





LONDON: 








INKS AND WOCDSTAINS 


OF great beauty ere made in oné minute by simply adding water. 
Hot water is best, thus ;—- 


A 6d. Bottle of Magenta, to a quart of water. 
A 64, - Violet, to half-pint of water. 
A 64, i 
ae 
A 6d, te 


Mauve, ” ” 
Sultan Red, ,, ”» 
Lavender, toa quarter-pint of water, 


These Inks do not corrode on the pen, They dry very quickly. 
A most elegant ink for Ladies. 





OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, 


Canary, Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, 
Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, Pink, 
late, Maroon, Claret, 


Ss 
PRICE SIXPENCE 
& PER BOTTLE. 


TESTIMONIAL, 


S1r,—Your “ Simple Dyes for the People” only require a trial to be duly 
appreciated. I have used them for some length of time, and recommended 
them to many friends, who, with myself, find in them an item of the highest 
economy. Having been successful with the smaller articles, I tried the larger, 
and now dye all at bome, viz., Curtains, Table Covers, Dresses, &c., with the 
most satisfactory results. 

Marcb 16th, 1875, 


ASK FOR JUDSON'’S DYES AND SEE THAT YOU GET THEM. 


W.B.A. 





Suitable for all seasons in a variety of preparations 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 





BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Affords all the essentials of a perfect diet. 





The marked superiority of this Laun- e 

dry Blue over all others, and the quick 

appreciation of its merits by the Pub- 

lic, has been attended by the usual 

result, viz., a flood of imitations: the 

merit of the later mainly consists in the in- 

genuity exerted, not simply in imitating the 

square shape, but making the general ap- e 
pearance of the wrappers resemble that of Ul 

the genuine article. ‘lhe manulaeturers beg 

therefore to caution all buyers to see IN SQUARES 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 








The reason why 80 many 
are unable to take Oocoa is, 
that the varieties commonly 
| sold are mixed with starch, 
under the — of rendering 
them soluble, while really 
making them thick. heavy, 
and indigestible. This may 
be easily detected, for uf 
Cocoa thickens in the cup tt 
proves the addition of starch. 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence 
is genuine; it is therefore PURE SOLUB LE 
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three times she strength of 


these Cocdas, and a re- 
freshing beverage like Tea R E F R E Hi | NC 
or Coffee, 

















*RECKITT’S PARIS BLUK’ on each packet. 
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ANTI-LANCET. 


All who with to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
slrould read Dr, Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Hamdy Guile to 
Domestic Medicine, which can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. 

Concerning this book, which contains 168 pages, the late 
eninent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :~— 

“It will be an inoalculatle boon to every person who 
oan read and think.” 





Is specially recommended by several eminent Physicians, an” by 
DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the ‘‘ Anti-Lancet.’ 

It has been used with the most signa! sugcess for Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Corsumpticn, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, 
Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and a'l Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable 
Chen.ists and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scar- 

orough, 

&® Invalids should read Crosby ¢ Prize Treatise on‘ Diseases 
or tn% Lunes any Arg-VESSELS,” 8 copy of which aan be bad 
Gratis of al] Chemista 








